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United  States  Plate  Proofs  on 

Cardboard 


(R  evtew  citiJ  J^nalysis 


nv  DR.  HOWARD  S.  FRIEDMAN 


INTRODUCTION 

IN'  HIS  editorial  tor  If  estern  Stamp  Collector  on  January  19,  1952,  William  Wylie 
said,  “The  assumption  that  ‘if  it’s  in  print  it  must  he  true’  has  been  responsible 
for  the  repeated  publication  of  a lot  of  philatelic  misinformation.  A lot  of  this 
information  is  accepted  as  true  because  it’s  been  published  so  many  times  that  no  one 
dreams  of  doubting  it.’’ 

.Many  areas  of  mystery  and  ignorance  are  to  be  found  in  a survey  of  the  postal  history 
of  the  stamps  of  the  United  States.  One  which  has  intrigued  the  author  for  many 
years  is  that  dealing  with  the  plate  proofs  on  cardboard  of  the  U.  S.  regular  and 
other  stamps,  printed  by  either  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  private  bank 
note  companies,  or  both.  Several  questions  of  concern  to  the  interested  student  of  these 
beautiful  hut  often  elusive  issues  come  to  mind: 

— Which  issues  were  printed  on  cardbo<ard  ? 

— When  were  the  c.irdboard  plate  proofs  issued  ? 

— How  many  were  printed  and  how  many  issued  of  each  type  and  design? 

— Which  plates  were  used,  if  not  the  originals? 

— What  thickness  of  cardboard  was  used  for  eacli  emission  ? 

— Can  the  different  emissions  be  distinguished  by  inks,  thickness,  and/or  other  characteristics? 

d'he  list  can  be  extended  indefinitely,  according  to  one’s  particular  interest  and 
through  the  examination  of  one’s  own  material  as  well  as  that  of  others.  This  review 
\till  try  to  answer  some  of  the  above  questions,  and  perhaps  in  doing  so  raise  others. 
The  author  has  been  limited  in  the  availability  of  literature  and  other  reference  material 
relating  to  the  cardboard  plate  proofs.  This  is  not  presented  as  an  excuse  but  simply 
to  indicate  that  this  review  and  analysis  are  based  solely  on  what  has  been  available. 
If  other  facts  and  information  do  indeed  exist,  the  author  would  be  most  grateful  to 
have  access  to  it,  for  thereby  are  progress  and  knowledge  in  philately  (and  all  other 
fields)  achieved. 


TERMINOLOGY  USED 

Before  beginning  this  review,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  identify  and  define  certain 
terms,  both  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  this  area  of  study  and  for  those  who  may 
have  different  ideas  as  to  what  these  terms  mean.  F'or  in  any  scientific  study,  com- 
munication can  he  achieved  only  when  the  reader  and  the  writer  are  speaking  the  same 
language.  With  this  in  mind  we  define  a proof  as  an  impression  of  a design  that  has 
been  officially  approved  and  accepted  by  the  government  concerned.  One  can  see  im- 
mediately that  complications  arise.  Suppose  that  one  makes  an  impression  of  a design 
before  it  is  approved,  and  later  it  is  approved?  Then  the  impression  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  essay,  in  this  case  an  essay  of  the  completed  design.  Whether  this  distinc- 
tion is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  remains  to  be  seen. 

Note  that  the  above  definition  of  proof  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  color 
of  the  impression.  Some  philatelists  have  defined  a proof  as  “an  impression  of  the 
accepted  design  in  the  approved  color  of  issue.’’  This  definition,  unfortunately,  does 
not  consider  trial  color  proofs.  For  if  we  accept  the  latter  definition,  then  all  of  the 
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latter  become  trial  color  essays  or  essays  of  color  (in  contradistinction  to  essays  of 

design ) . 

A plate  proof  is  an  impression  of,  usually,  the  entire  plate  actually  used  in  the 

printing  of  the  issued  stamps.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  die  proof,  which  is 

an  impression  of  the  design  from  the  original  die,  from  which  the  plate  was  later 

made.  A cardboard  plate  proof,  then,  is  simply  an  impression  of  the  plate  design  on 

cardboard.  U.  S.  plate  proofs  were  appearently  impressed  only  on  either  cardboard  or 
so-called  India  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  cardboard  was  used  only  for  the  printing  of 
plate  proofs.^  Therefore,  if  we  henceforth  refer  to  cardboard  plate  proofs,  plate  proofs 
on  card  or  cardboard,  proofs  in  card  or  cardboard,  cardboard  proofs,  or  card  proofs, 
we  shall  be  talking  in  all  cases  about  the  same  thing. 

Lest  the  perspicacious  reader  take  me  to  task  immediately  and  discard  this  article 
before  it  is  begun,  a word  or  two  must  be  said  concerning  the  trial  color  proofs  printed 
on  cardboard.  Many  of  these  exist,  as  we  all  know.  The  fact  remains,  nevertlieless, 

that  they  are  all  plate  proofs,  and  hence  within  the  scope  of  our  statement  that  card- 
board was  used  only  for  plate  proofs. 

HISTORICAL  INFORMATION 

The  cardboard  proofs  which  are  the  author’s  chief  concern  are  those  which  presum- 
ably were  printed  on  five  separate  occasions  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th 

century,  and  distributed  freely  to  certain  government  officials  and  friends.  Thus  by  and 
large  we  will  not  be  concerned  here  with  any  of  the  trial  color  proofs,  including  the 
so-called  Atlanta  proofs,  nor  with  the  cardboard  proofs  of  most  revenue  and  certain 
other  issues,  most  of  which  are  known  or  believed  to  have  been  printed  before  the 
actual  issuance  of  the  stamps.  We  shall  deal  here  with  the  cardboard  plate  proofs 
listed  in  Scott’s  United  States  Stamp  Catalogue , Specialized,  under  category  P4,  as  follows: 

95  Regular  and  commemorative  issues  between  #i  and  '293 
3 Special  delivery  stamps,  E1-E3 

22  Postage  dues  between  Ji  and  J32 
2 Carrier  stamps  LOi  and  LO2 

92  Official  stamps  between  Oi  and  O93 
I Post  Office  seal  OXi 

62  Newspaper  stamps  between  PR2  and  PR89 

d'hc  number  of  cardboard  proofs  listed  in  each  category  is  shown  at  the  left,  for  a 
total  of  277.  In  the  second  edition  of  The  United  States  Postage  Stamps  of  the  iQth 
Century,  Lester  Hrookman  lists  98  cardboard  proofs  in  the  first  category;  more  about 
this  later. 

In  1946,  Clarence  Brazer,  dean  of  U.  S.  essay  and  proof  specialists,  wrote,  “Five 
times  in  1879,  1885,  1890,  Jan.  1893,  and  May  1893,  the  Post  Office  Department 
distributed  500  sets  of  cardboard  proofs  of  all  stamps,  postage,  official,  newspaper,  dues, 
special  delivery,  etc.,  as  issued  from  1847  to  those  respective  dates.” 

"Fhis  basic  information  has  been  repeated  innumerable  times  since  its  original  state- 
ment over  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  often  by  Brazer  himself.  A most  specific  state- 
ment occurs  in  a review  of  the  proof  section  of  Scott’s  1947  U.  S.  Stamp  Catalogue, 
viz.,  “Of  all  card  plate  proofs  up  to  the  1879  issue  there  were  probably  2500  cardboard 
proofs  originally  distributed  including  the  officials,  though  many  were  pasted  in  books 
before  hinges  came  into  use.  Of  the  1882-83  issues  only  2000  were  issued  and  of  the 
1887  issues  only  1 500.  There  were  only  1000  Issued  of  the  1893  Columbians.  . . . ^^  e 
notice  advances  for  the  1894  $2.00  . . . and  the  $5.00.  . . . I'wo  card  plate  proofs  that 
are  newcomers  in  the  catalogue  are  the  1898  2c  and  $2.00.  . . .” 


^ Die  proofs  that  were  printed  directly  on  cardboard  are  known  for  many  issues,  but  tlicse  arc  generally 
considered  to  have  been  issued  after  the  use  of  the  die  to  prepare  the  plate. 
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Later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Brazer  wrote  what  appears  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
single  description  of  tlie  live  issues,  fie  states  that  American  Bank  Note  Company  at 
each  tlate  delivered  500  sets  of  plate  proofs  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Each  set 
was  “cut  into  singles”  and  placed  in  envelopes  in  sets  as  originally  issued.  I'he  sizes 
of  the  envelopes,  card  thicknesses,  and  inks  for  the  Hve  issues  of  the  1875  reproductions 
of  the  1847  designs  were  given  as  follows: 


Yt<,r 

Envelope 
Size,  tnni. 

T hickness 

^-cent 

lO-cent 

PrtnliiKj  on  Envelope 

iS7<> 

(j’x  sy 

0.0  I s" 

brown 

black 

pointed  flap/ i 847 /line 

i,SS^ 

y’xsy 

0.009" 

brown 

(lark  gray 

/PROOF  SI’ECI.MENS 
rounded  flap/line/ 1 847 

I S()() 

'.13x7.1 

0.01  I " 

yello  w- 

neutral 

/PROOF  SPECIMENS 
pointed  flap/issiie/ 1 847 

.1  il'l. 

1.3.1x73 

0.0  1 1 

brow  n 
brow  n 

gray 

dusky  gray 

/ (block  letters) 
pointed  flap/issue/ 1 847 

May 

133x73 

0.0  1 1 4“" 

brow  n 

black 

/numerals  close,  no  period 
pointed  flap/issue/ i 847 

/numerals  apart,  with  period 

Early  in  January  1951,  the  office  of  Clarence  W.  Brazer  was  burglarized.  Among 
the  many  items  taken  at  that  time  was  a reference  collection  of  the  five  printings  of 
cardboard  plate  proofs,  including  original  presentation  letters  for  1879.  1885,  and  1893, 
and  original  printed  envelopes  for  each  emission.  I'o  the  author’s  knowledge,  this  invalu- 
able holding  has  never  been  broken  up  for  disposal. 

Cabeen  describes  a probably  authentic  set  of  cardboard  plate  proofs  issued  in  1894  in 
envelopes  5"3  16x2-7/8  inches  ( 1 32  x 73  mm. ) , having  ornamental  capitals  and  numerals 
without  a period.  Since  the  latter  does  not  match  Brazer’s  description  of  the  late  1893 
emission,  but  that  of  the  first  1893  printing,  it  is  possible  that  some  envelopes  from  the 
first  issue  were  still  on  hand  and  used  for  the  last  emission.  But  many  other  conjectures 
are  possible.  I'he  attached  presentation  letter  is  dated  (Jan  or  Jun)  1894. 

d'he  definitive  statement  regarding  the  cardboard  plate  proofs — the  one  most  fre- 
quently quoted  by  other  writers — appears  in  the  same  issue  (April  1947)  as  the  above 
information.  Without  repeating  everything  quoted  above,  the  most  important  additional 
<lata  are  as  follows: 

‘‘In  1879  the  Post  (Office  Department  had  printed  sheets  of  cardboard  proofs  . . . 
of  which  500  were  cut  apart  and  assembled  in  sets  of  171  pieces  in  normal  colors, 
contained  in  small  envelopes  about  3-1/2’^^  x 2-14'/  . . . About  1885  ...  an  emission 
of  500  lots  of  184  pieces  ...  on  thinner  cardboard,  in  17  envelopes  91  x 59  mm.  . . . 
About  1890  another  emission  of  500  lots  were  distributed  in  larger  envelopes  with 
194  pieces  including  the  1890  issue,  except  the  8 cents.  . . . About  January  1893  another 
emission  of  500  lots  of  209  cardboard  proofs.  . . in  envelopes  about  5"  x 3"  . . . did 
not  include  the  8c  1890  nor  the  8c  Columbian.  . . . There  was  another  emission  of  500 
lots  of  21 1 cardboard  proofs.  . . . The  Earl  of  Crawford  in  1910  had  complete  panes 

of  100  cardboard  proofs  in  normal  colors  m.ade  in  1893.  The  1847  Reproductions  were 

complete  panes  of  50  subjects.  These  were  later  in  the  Ackermann  Collection  and 
willed  to  the  Congressional  Library  and  have  not  been  cut.” 

In  one  form  or  another  the  above  information  has  been  often  repeated  by  various 
philatelic  journalists  and  writers  during  the  past  30  or  more  years.  A simple  noted 
exception  is  that  of  Dr.  Brazer  himself,  who,  in  a brief  article  dealing  with  the  U.S. 
proof  panes  in  the  Ackermann  collection  and  the  official  distribution  of  plate  proofs, 
stated  that  the  first  set  distributed  in  1879  consisted  of  177  plate  proofs  on  cardboard. 
■Also  in  the  same  article  is  quoted  a letter,  dated  Nov.  21.  1879.  which  states,  “Enclosed 

1 send  you  the  proofs  promised.  . . .”  Another  letter  dated  Oct.  3.  1885  also  refers 

to  another  enclosure  of  (cardboard)  proofs.  Ehe  last  letter  referring  to  such  proof 
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distribution  having  been  made  is  dated  May  18,  1893.  Brazer  further  refers  to  “the 
whole  lot  of  215  sheets  of  cardboard  proofs,  as  formerly  in  the  Crawford  collection.  . . 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  CARDBOARD  PROOFS 

I rom  the  information  noted  above  and  elsewhere,  we  now  face  the  problem  of 
the  identity  of  the  cardboard  plate  proofs  distributed  by  the  P.O.D.  about  1879,  1885, 
1890,  and  early  and  late  1893-  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  one  must  rely  on  the 
repeated  statement  that  each  distribution  consisted  of  all  issues  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  distribution.  Moreover,  one  must  make  the  further  assumption  that  no  broken  sets 
were  issued,  with  one  possible  exception  noted  below,  q 

One  cannot  identify  those  stamps  which  were  issued  at  each  period  without  con- 
sidering both  the  stated  numbers  of  issues  and  the  proposed  dates.  Let  us  start  our 
analysis  by  presenting  a list  of  some  of  the  cardboard  proofs  listed  in  Scott’s  U.  S. 

Catalogue.  But  before  listing  these  we  can  make  certain  general  observations.  If 

we  assume  that  the  first  printing  and  distribution  was  made  before  Nov.  21,  1879, 
as  noted  above,  then  we  note  that  the  first  printing  included  all  of  the  official  stamps 
printed  since  i873)  or  92  issues.  The  first  special  delivery  stamps  were  issued  in  1885, 
and  thus  would  not  appear  in  the  first  group.  The  first  postage  dues  were  issued 

between  IVIay  9 and  Sept.  19,  1879,  and  therefore  should  be  in  the  first  group.  The 

large  newspaper  stamps  were  issued  in  1865  and  1875,  while  the  first  small  newspapers 
were  issued  in  1875.  Therefore  these  may  have  been  in  the  first  group,  as  could  have 
been  the  second  set  of  small  newspapers  issued  in  1879.  The  two  carriers  issued  in 
1851  were  probably  in  the  first  distribution,  as  well  as  the  Post  Office  seal  of  1872. 

From  the  above  one  can  say  with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  the  first  and 

all  subsequent  printings  of  the  cardboard  plate  proofs  included  the  departmental  or 

official  stamp — nine  issues  in  all.  The  literature  gives  three  possible  figures  for  the 
total  issues  in  the  first  group — 171,  174,  and  177 — the  first  of  these  being  the  most 

frequent  number.  In  any  case  one  must  now  account  for  79,  82,  or  85  additional 

issues. 

I'he  list  of  regular  issue  cardboard  plate  proofs  given  in  Scott’s  U.  S.  Catalogue 
is  as  follows,  with  known  dates  of  issue  of  each  stamp: 

(See  facing  page  for  tabulation  of  regular  issue  cardboard  plate  proofs 

listed  in  Scott.) 


Call  for  Aimual  Meeting 

As  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  I hereby  call  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
I'he  Essay-Proof  Society  and  announce  it  as  required  by  the  Society’s  By-Laws. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1973  shall  be  held  at  the  Collectors  Club,  22  East 
35th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  on  Wednesday,  Sept  12,  1973,  at  8:00  P.M.  and 
will  be  in  session  until  all  business  which  may  lawfully  come  before  the  meeting 
shall  have  been  transacted. 

I'he  election  of  Directors  to  replace  those  whose  terms  expire  and  any  other 
business  as  is  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  Society’s  By-Laws  shall  constitute 
the  Agenda. 

Kenneth  Min  use.  Secretary. 
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It  seems  clear  from  the  above  listing  that  the  first  45  stamps,  through  Scott  No. 
179  issued  in  1875,  were  part  of  the  group  distributed  in  1879.  These  plus  the 
officials  total  137,  leaving  34,  37,  or  40  proofs  still  to  be  accounted  for.  The  three 
large  and  24  small  newspapers  can  account  for  27,  bringing  the  total  up  to  164.  If 
we  add  the  seven  postage  due  issues  J1-7,  the  total  is  171.  If  we  now  add  the  two 
carrier  stamps  (LO1-2)  and  the  Post  Office  seal  (OXi),  the  total  becomes  174. 
Addition  of  the  1875  newspaper  reprints  (PR5-7)  would  bring  the  total  to  177.  Obviously 
the  last  six  proofs  were  issued  at  least  once.  However,  for  reasons  given  below, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  both  large  newspaper  proof  sets  appeared  in  the  first  emission. 


(To  be  continued) 


JAMAICA  ESSAYS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  LONDON  PHILATELIST 

Comments  by  John  H.  Marriott  on  a Jamaican  display  from  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Collection  given  at  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  London  are  printed  in  the  January 
1973  issue  of  The  London  Philatelist  and  are  accompanied  by  four-plus  pages  of  essays 
and  proofs.  Original  artist’s  watercolor  sketches  and  designs  for  such  issues  as  the  1923 
Child  Welfare,  the  1921  six-pence  Port  Royal,  the  1953  coronation,  and  the  1935 
definitives  are  shown,  along  with  postal  fiscals  and  various  19th  century  postage  stamps. 
Also  shown  are  blocks  of  tbe  1920-21  unissued  six-pence.  “Abolition  of  Slavery”  and 
the  1934  unissued  one-pound  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  George  VI  design. 
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3^he  J^estketics  of  (Bank  ITote  CDesign 

The  Men  Who  Prodnced  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  1917  Notes 


BY  EDWARD  R.  GROVE  AND  E.  R.  HUNTER 

Photographs  by  Adrien  Boutrelle 

'TT  SHOULD  be  a source  of  some  pride  to  Canadians  that  a Canadian  bank  com- 
missioned what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  set  of  bank  notes  to  be  produced 
on  this  continent  and  a serious  contender  for  world  renown.  Indeed,  the  five  notes 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce’s  1917  series  are  regarded  by  a solid  majority  of 
the  bank  note  profession  as  its  ultimate  achievement;  neither  before  nor  since  has  this 
particular  combination  of  stellar  talents  been  equalled  in  a complete  issues  of  notes.  The 
interestingly  balanced  compositions;  the  grace,  beauty  and  character  of  the  figures;  their 
effectiveness  as  allegorical  representations;  and  the  faithful,  sensitive  interpretations  by 
the  master  engravers  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  bear  witness  to  the  care  and  planning 
which  preceded  the  long  months  of  work  on  the  steel  dies. 


ALONZO  EARL  FORLNGER,  DESIGNER 

The  1888-1912/3  note  series  of  the  bank,  which  the  new  series  was  to  supersede. 
Avas  a good  example  of  the  high  Victorian  style  of  the  eighties.  Typical  vignettes  were 
incorporated  into  intricate  settings  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  team  of  de- 
signers. Some  of  these  vignettes  appear  on  Mexican  bancos,  and  three  of  them  were 
re-used  on  the  Commerce’s  various  West  Indies  notes.  But  the  1917  issue  was  designed 
from  start  to  finish  by  a single  artist  as  a unique  product.  The  artist  chosen  for  the 
project  was  Alonzo  Earl  Foringer,  “the  man  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  allegorical 
artist  of  them  all,’’  according  to  William  H.  Griffiths  in  his  Story  of  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  which  was  privately  printed  in  New  York  in  1959.  “For  more  than 
thirty  years,  until  his  death  in  1948,  he  created  the  paintings  from  which  most  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company’s  vignettes  of  that  period  were  engraved.’’ 

By  rare  good  fortune  the  bank  still  has  the  original  paintings  which  he  produced 
for  this  project.  Foringer  was  a classical  artist  in  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition.  He  probably 
knew  little  of  the  developments  in  contemporary  art,  or  ignored  them  much  as  Michel- 
angelo despised  the  Flemish  masters  of  his  own  time.  As  we  would  say  today,  they 
were  on  different  channels! 

The  gesticulating  gods  and  goddesses  and  allegorical  figures  which  had  peopled  a 
large  part  of  history  painting  for  so  many  years  finally  died  of  overexposure.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  last,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786-1846), 
committed  suicide  because  of  rapidly  declining  interest  and  acceptance  by  the  new 
generation  of  collectors.  The  escape  to  Nature  was  one  of  the  aftermaths  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  Turner  and  Constable  were  the  lions  of  that  day. 

But  Haydon’s  spirit  would  have  warmed  had  he  known  how  his  beloved  history 
painting  was  to  survive  and  flourish  under  a new  medium! 


THE  ROLE  OF  S1DER(XIRAPH Y 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  development  of  the  process  known  as  siderography,  a tre- 
mendous rise  in  bank  note  production  had  begun  a whole  generation  before  Haydon  s 
demise  and  provided  a vast  opportunity  for  the  talents  of  the  bank  note  designers  and 
engravers  of  the  period  and  for  a century  to  come.  1 liis  writing  on  iron,  as  the 
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THECANADIAN  BANKOFCOMMERCEL 

A 90 2 327  a '^A902327  ^ 
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Obvi^ix*:  of  th<‘  .$10  note,  as  issued.  The  lathework  desij?n  in  the  center  is  printed 

in  rainbow  colors. 


Keverse  oominon  to  the  1017  Series,  except  for  fifyures  of  value.  The  SIO  is  printed 
in  blue,  the  .$20  in  orange,  and  the  .$100  in  puri)Ie. 


Obv<‘rse  of  th(‘  .SI  00  note. 
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Obverse  of  the  note. 


J.arge  die  proof  of  the  design  of  the  .^20  note.  Die  is  numbered  C-14478. 

term  siderography  translates,  allowed  the  designer  to  assemble,  almost  at  will,  a wide 
variety  of  hopefully  compatible  elements  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  fresh  series  of  notes 
required  by  the  hundreds  of  new  banking  institutions. 

Following  the  composition  of  the  designer,  the  siderographer  would  “take  up” 
on  a soft  steel  cylinder,  or  roll,  the  relief  impression  of  each  component,  trim  it  to 
size  or  shape  “counters”  with  the  denominations  and  the  inevitable  stock  scrolls  or 
bits  of  latbework,  The  die  was  then  turned  over  to  the  ornament  engraver,  who  finished 
the  borders  and  panels  and  added  the  identifying  seal  or  insignia  of  the  particular  bank: 
then  the  letter  and  script  men  engraved  the  main  title  and  all  the  legally-required 
phrases  and  inscriptions  to  complete  the  note. 

After  customer’s  approval  of  the  final  die  proof  (if  time  permitted — and  sometimes 
it  didn’t!),  the  die  would  be  hardened  and  a final  soft  steel  roll  would  be  used  to 
take  up  the  relievo  impression  in  its  entirety — in  preparation  for  the  proiluction  of  the 
plates  from  which  the  issue  of  notes  would  be  printed. 

Obviously,  there  \\ere  scores  of  artists  who  could  provitle  vignettes,  but  as  we 
can  see,  ingenuitv  in  assembling  the  various  parts  of  the  note  seemed  more  in  demand 
than  aesthetic  appeal. 
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OF  COMMERCE 


V ■ the  canadia 


l.ars<^  (li<‘  pr«i<>t‘  of  the  .So  not<*,  without  text  at  left 


or  faesiniih*  sif»natur<*s. 


Proof  of  the  ,$5  note,  with  text  added. 


OF  COMMERCE 


THE  CANADIA 


WILL  PHVfiO  BeHR€R 
ON  OeMHND 


FIVE  DOLLARS 


60R0NC0.2''PdHNr.lS>l7. 


liarjje  di(‘  proof  of  tli(‘  smaller  IDI?.!  Series,  the  .S.l  not<‘. 
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Unfinished  proof  of  vignette  for  $50  note. 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  INSTIGATOR 

Victor  Ross  writes  ^ that  this  1917  Commerce  series  was  long  in  planning,  and  it 
was  long  in  being  issued!  This  fact  is  not  now  apparent  because  the  original  date 
of  issue,  2 January  1917,  appears  on  all  the  variations  of  the  five  notes  until  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  cut-down  version  of  1935.  The  1888  issue  was  actually  redated  six 
times,  and  there  are  two  versions  of  the  last  dated  issue  of  1912,  making  seven 
varieties  in  all.  (The  ones  with  the  control  symbol  and  both  signatures  printed  are 
in  fact  August  1913.) 

That  Foringer  should  have  been  chosen  is  hardly  surprising.  His  eminence  in  the 
field  was  unchallenged.  The  bank’s  idea  of  creating  a uniform  design  originated  with 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  president  of  the  bank  from  1907  until  his  death  in  1924.  Sir 
Edmund’s  interest  in  the  arts  was  unusually  strong.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  receptive  to  the  idea  of  creating  a uniform  series,  nor  more 
firmly  in  a position  to  do  so.  He  admired  the  stunning  vari-colored  French  banknotes 
of  the  time,  the  chaste,  elegant  engraving  of  the  traditional  English  pound  note,  and 
he  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  beautiful  U.  S.  silver  certificates  of  1896,  known 
as  the  Educational  Series.  Incidentally,  these  were  Muthdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Service  which  said  there  wasn’t  enough  paper  showing  to  make  counter- 
feiting difficult,  a mistake  which  Foringer  certainly  did  not  repeat.  But  even  these 
magnificent  notes  were  designed  by  three  different  artists  who  were  not  necessarily 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  banknote  engraving.  Indeed  all  three  of  them  were  tied 
together  stylistically  by  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Sr.,  who  designed  all  the  obverse  borders 
and  all  the  reverses.^ 

It  is  certain  that  scaled  reductions  of  the  five  large  oil  paintings  by  Foringer  were 
turned  over  to  the  engravers.  Such  a commission  as  this  would  be  assigned  to  the 
best  men  in  the  business.  And  as  you  will  see,  at  least  three  of  them  worked  on  the 
vignettes  for  the  series. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ENGRAVERS 

7ffie  technique  of  transferring  the  vignette,  in  all  its  intricacy,  to  the  surface  of 
the  virgin  die  may  he  of  Interest  at  this  point.  Several  tintypes  of  the  gouache  painting, 
reduced  to  the  exact  size  required  for  the  note,  were  made  for  the  engraver,  and  on 
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these  soft  metal  photojjraphs”  he  would  experiment  with  directions  and  widths  of  lines 
and  of  the  meticulous  rows  of  dots  with  which  he  interpreted  the  softness  of  flesh. 
1 his  first  phase  of  the  engraver’s  work  could  often  occupy  a week  or  more  on  one 
of  the  large  multi-figure  groups  featured  in  this  series. 

When  the  artist  was  at  last  satisfied  with  his  arrangement  of  lines  and  dots  on 
the  tintype,  the  light  burr  would  be  carefully  scraped  from  its  surface,  the  thin  plate 
would  be  inked,  wiped  and  printed  directly  on  the  mirror-face  of  the  die  itself,  auto- 
matically reversing  the  image  for  the  intaglio  rendering  and  keeping,  at  the  same  time, 
the  precise  measurements  and  proportions  of  the  reduced  original. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  at  no  single  time  could  anyone  have  acquired  a 
complete  set  of  white-backed  uncirculated  notes  from  a bank  teller.  The  fives  and 
tens  were  released  in  July  1918  for  Sir  Edmund  Walker’s  jubilee  banquet.  The  twenty 
followed  in  June  1919,  the  fifty  in  August  1922,  and  the  hundred  in  March  1925.  So 
the  issue  was  seven  years  in  appearing,  and  none  of  them  came  out  on  time,  i.e., 
January  1917!  There  is  no  hundred  with  Walker’s  signature,  since  he  died  in  March, 
1924;  nor  was  there  ever  a hundred  issued  with  a background  tint.  But  long  before 
the  white-backed  one  hundred  came  out  in  1925,  the  five  had  been  modified  again  and 
again. ^ 

Somewhere  around  1916  or  so,  the  long  process  of  engraving  the  plates  began.  The 
project  was  initially  assigned  to  Robert  Savage,  one  of  the  greatest  American  engravers 
of  all  time.  The  central  group  on  the  face  of  the  five  is  all  his  (Figs.  la,  ib),  and 
the  flanking  figures  on  the  reverse,  common  to  all  five  notes,  are  also  by  him  (Fig.  2). 

As  mentioned  above,  every  line  and  crossing  would  have  been  planned  before  the 
image  was  transferred  to  the  steel.  The  original  die,  when  finished,  was  used  to  print 
only  a few  dozen  proofs,  and  then  hardened  for  the  roll  take-up.  In  turn  this  would 
be  laid  down  on  a new  die,  around  which  the  balance  of  the  note  would  gradually  be 
assembled.  This  became  the  master  die  from  which  all  future  plates  were  made.  In 
the  case  of  the  five,  ten  and  twenty,  there  were  quite  a few.  For  the  fifty  and  hundred, 
perhaps  only  two! 

Every  experienced  engraver  developed  an  individual  style  which  was  as  personal 
as  his  handwriting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  working  with  rigidly  stylized  textures. 
(An  historical  parallel  is  found  in  the  group  of  engravers  that  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640)  used  to  publicize  his  paintings.  Though  mostly  signed,  the  work  of  Rubens’ 
engravers  can  usually  be  identified  by  style  alone.  Moreover,  they  engraved  plates 
after  the  work  of  other  painters,  unless  under  exclusive  contract  to  Rubens.) 

TTe  left  side  of  the  ten  show  a typical  Savage  figure  (Fig.  3),  but  tbe  bull  is 
possibly  by  another  hand,  perhaps  William  Brown — although  there  is  such  a perfect 
blending  of  tone  and  texture  between  the  bull  and  the  standing  figure  that  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  it  to  more  than  one  engraver.  In  producing  these  bank  notes,  the  principal 
engraver  would  do  the  figures — the  main  vignette — and  other  hands  would  then  do  the 
sky,  water,  landscape  details,  animals,  etc.  The  ornament  engraver  would  then  add 
the  panels  and  borders.  The  lettering  would  then  be  added.  So  there  was  quite  a 
team  behind  these  splendid  notes. 

Another  Savage  engraving  of  a Foringer  vignette,  familiar  to  Canadian  Collectors 
is  the  central  theme  on  the  1929  issue  of  Barclay’s  Bank, 

The  figures  on  the  twenty  face  are,  at  this  late  date,  somewhat  of  a puzzle.  Certainly 
the  three  Naiads  (and  note  the  three  shades  of  their  hair)  are  by  Robert  Savage 
(Fig.  4),  but  we  are  almost  equally  certain  that  the  Neptune  (Fig.  5),  so  typical  of 
Foringer’s  figures,  was  not  engraved  by  the  same  master.  Edward  Gunn  had  a stronglv 
individual  style  and  worked  so  differently  from  the  distinctive  mode  of  the  Commerce 
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Figure  la.  Tlie  central  grou|)  of  figures  from  a die  proof  of  the  85  Note. 

figures,  that  he  must  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  T he  identification  of  this 
individual  engraver  presents  a challenge  to  serious  students  of  this  fascinating  subject. 

"I  he  five  male  figures  on  the  fifty  are  definitely  the  A\()rlc.  again,  of  Robert  Savage 
(I'ig.b).  I'his  was  his  final  contribution  to  the  series,  as  the  hundred,  appearing  last, 
was  undoubtedly  by  a third  engraver,  perhaps  the  scholarly  .Marcus  Hahlwin.  A shaile 
less  assured  and  suave  in  the  modeling,  etc.,  hut  it  still  is  a very  creditable  performance, 
h irst  we  see  the  three  seated  figures  ( h ig.  7)'  lowest  of  which  has  a somew  hat 

unsatisf actorv  profile,  hut  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  quite  well  worked  out 
note,  again  the  variation  in  hair  color.  Next  we  see  a cowled  figure  representing  a 
Pioneer  ( h ig.  8)  which  dominates  the  right  liaml  panel.  .And  here.  ( 1' ig.  i^'  another 
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Figur(‘  lb. 


Original  Foringer  ])aintiiig  of  this  subject. 


1‘oringcr  use  of  the  identical  model  and  pose,  seen  from  another  point  of  view, 
engraved  by  Baldwin  for  another  client  about  the  same  period. 

Finally,  at  the  left  hand  panel  (Fig.7),  we  have  a rare  glimpse  of  a master  de- 
signer’s faux  pas — in  this  case  he  fell  a victim  to  the  exigencies  of  symmetry!  "I'he  need 
for  a large  sphere  on  the  square  plinth,  to  balance  a similar  arrangement  on  the  right  hand 
side,  caused  an  unfortunate  effect  which  is  not  obvious  in  the  painting — but  Mr.  Baldwin 
did  his  best. 

So  here  you  have  the  whole  story — the  large  oil  paintings,  the  engraver’s  layout 
transferred  to  steel:  the  hardened  master-die;  the  die-proof — with  no  letters,  plate  num- 
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Fif>iire  3.  Detail  of  the  left  obverse  side  of  the  ,$10  note 
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Fijsure  4.  Three  Naiads  from  the  right  of  the  $20  note 
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Fio’uro 


Fij>ure  of  Neptuno  from  tho  left  of  (ln>  $20  iiott 
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Fij»ure  (». 


The 


Forinj'er  design,  as  eiigiaved  by  Savage,  for  the  left  aiul 
vignettes  of  the  S5o‘note. 


right 
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Figaire 


Detail  of  the  left  side  of  a specimen  §100  note 
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Fij'iire  8.  The  rijfht  side  of  the  $100  note 
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I I 


jiiirc  0.  The  Forins’ef  ji’roup^  enj»Tave<l  by  Ualdwin,  using  the  same  models 
hut  seen  from  a diflereiit  point  of  view.  PYom  a vignette. 
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bers  (nor  of  course  serial  numbers,  controls,  and  signatures!);  then  the  finished  note, 
A.  H,  C,  or  D. 


IN  SUMMARY 

Works  of  art  survive  because  of  their  integrity  and  style.  The  Commerce  1917 
issue  has  both.  While  the  Fauve  period  had  passed  and  Cubism  was  at  the  heart  of 
most  creative  painting  \vhen  Foringer  designed  these  notes,  I think  any  intelligent 
summary  of  the  situation  would  conclude  by  accepting  the  fact  that  art  is  an  elusive, 
many-faceted  subject,  and  that  each  facet  should  be  valued  within  its  own  limits.  A 
bank  note  that  is  just  a picture  of  a factory,  a harbor,  a ruler,  or  a gesticulating  figure 
or  a vast  imaginary  landscape  has  to  have  something  else  to  keep  it  alive  as  a work 
of  art!  Otherwise,  it’s  just  a travel  memento.  But  an  old  superbly  engraved  18th 
or  early  19th  century  note,  the  lovely  colored  French  bank  notes  of  later  times,  the 
American  Educational  Series,  and  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  1917  series  are  works 
of  art  in  their  own  right. 

We  hope  that  this  paper  wfill  encourage  our  members  to  look  for  something  else 
in  their  collections  than  error,  rareness,  or  arbitrary  subjects.  Add  to  your  knowledge! 
Look  at  some  of  your  bills  under  a glass  and  check  the  slipshod,  the  incompetent,  or 
the  great  engraving  techniques  of  their  vignettes!  The  attrition  of  skilled  engravers 
heralds  a new'  day,  and  new  techniques!  The  new  Canadian  bills  are  contenders  for 
your  continuing  Interest  in  a living  art  form.  Try  and  collect  something  just  because 
it  has  style! 


FoOTNO  J'ES 

^ The  History  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  A"ol.  2,  A ictor  Ross,  Oxford,  1922.  See  also 
A’ol.  3 A.  St.  L.  Trigge,  Rous  and  Mann,  1924. 

^ The  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas  F.  Morris  i8§2-i8q8,  Thomas  F.  Morris  II,  privately  printed, 
1968,  ed.  Barbara  R.  Mueller. 

® Frederick  C.  Jewett,  CPMJ,  July  1969,  V-3-65-6. 

The  Authors 


Ed’ivard  R.  Grove 

Mr.  Grove  is  a versatile  artist  who  is  currently  a designer  and  sculptor  of  medals.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  Presidential  Art  Medals,  Inc.,  World  War  II  Series,  recently  completed.  He  first  worked  for 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Engraving  for  1 1 years,  after  which  he  joined  the  Security  Bank  Note  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  currency  for  the  Sudan,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  his  engraving  has  appeared 
on  nine  United  States  postal  issues,  and  on  more  than  200  of  the  stamps  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Panama, 
Bolivia,  Haiti,  Paraguay  and  Iran. 

E.  R.  Hunter 

E.  R.  Hunter  is  director  of  the  Norton  Gallery  and  School  of  Art  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  He  is 
a grandson  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  former  president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  who  instigated 
the  1917  banknote  series  discussed  in  this  paper,  which  was  given  at  the  joint  Educational  Forum  held 
in  connection  with  the  CNA/CPMS  convention  in  Toronto,  August  1972. 


Children’s  games  as  portrayed  by  the  i6th  century  Memish  painter  Pieter  Brueghel 
were  featured  on  the  1971  Child  Welfare  stamps  of  Surinam.  The  five  stamp  designs 
were  taken  from  Brueghel’s  “Children’s  Games,”  which  he  painted  In  1560  and  which  is 
now  in  Vienna’s  Kunsthistorlsches  Museum.  In  the  painting  more  than  200  children 
are  engaged  In  84  different  games,  activities  not  far  removed  from  those  which  young- 
sters enjoy  today.  The  stamps  w'ere  designed  and  printed  by  photogravure  at  Joh. 
Enschede  of  Haarlem. 
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Xhc  Models  Used  for  the  U.S.  Stamps 

of  1890-1893 

I5.V  (irorjio  W.  and  Kleaiior  >1.  Kail 

© 1973  George  \V.  and  Eleanor  M.  Karl 

riie  FoMrv<*Ceet  Liocoln 


Tlie  issued  stamp  base<l  on  the  Giigler  enj^ravingf 


There  has  been  traditionally  greater  interest  in  Lincoln  portraiture  worldwide 
than  in  the  depictions  of  any  other  U.  S.  President.  This  holds  true  in  the 
philatelic  milieu  as  well.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  relatively  little  information  in  print  about  the  Lincoln  portrait  that  was  used 
by  Alfred  S.  Major  for  the  design  of  the  4c  denomination  of  the  L.  S.  nSgo-iSgs  series. 

We  would  like,  in  this  articles,  to  review  the  present  fund  of  information  on  the 
matter  and  perhaps  add  some  fresh  facts  that  may  bring  agreement  where  presently 
there  is  contention  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  this  design. 


WTat  was  the  model  for  the  4c  stamp? 
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Fiffuro  1. 


TIh*  IJrady-.lacknian 


version. 

l*rints 


Photo,  courtesy  Xew  York 
Division. 


Public  labrary, 


-Most  authorities  have  narrowed  the  existing  choices  down  to  two: 

1.  A W.  (i.  Jackman  cnf;ra\lnt;  (Fissure  i)  taken  from  a Matthew  H.  Brady  datruerreotype,  ac- 
cording, for  instance,  to  Les  S briber,  Sr.'s  hook  Kucydo/'t  Jiti  of  Dtsii/iis,  Disit/mrs,  Kiigravcrf . 
.Irtists  of  I uitcd  States  Postai/e  Stamps  lSfJ-I()00:  or 

2.  A Henry  Ciu.gler  engraving  (Figure  2)  taken  from  a painting  by  John  H.  Littlefield,  according 
to  A.  L.  \’an  Nest:  F.  L.  Ellis  ((|uoted  in  MekreVs  Jf’eekly  Stamp  .S'cii.s,  Feb.  10,  11)41)  : and 
n.iisy  Estes  Tucker  (in  an  article  in  M tl-ziaakcc , February  11)67). 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  researcli,  we  tend  to  agree  with  the  second  conclusion  be- 
cause the  design  of  the  stamp  resembles  the  Ougler  engraving  more  than  it  does  the 
Jackman  engraving  (note  tlie  hairline,  heard  and  tie)  and  because  there  was  a close 
and  personal  tie  between  Lincoln,  Littlefield,  (lUgler  and  Jones,  the  engraver  of  the 
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Ki«>uro  2.  Tin*  Lift vc'rsioii. 


Here  is  hou  the  four  characters  in  this  philatelic  period  play  came  tofiether  and 
how  this  led,  we  believe,  to  the  creation  of  the  4c  design: 

John  H.  Littlefield  was  horn  in  Cicero,  New  ^'ork  in  184s.  His  artistic  talent 
was  recognized  at  an  early  stage  by  his  father,  a carriage  maker,  and  although  he  wa^ 
^ent  to  (Ir.ind  Rapids,  Michigan  to  study  law,  he  was  given  ample  opportunit\  and 
encour:igement  to  pursue  his  paintuig  vocation  at  the  same  time. 
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In  1885,  he  obtained  an  appointment  to  read  law  in  the  Lincoln  and  Herndon  office. 
Littlefield’s  admiration  for  Lincoln  was  immediate  and  sincere;  he  remained  with  Lincoln 
until  the  latter’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  then  stumped  the  state  of  Illinois 
for  the  election  of  the  firm’s  senior  partner  and  was  rewarded  in  1862  by  a position 
in  the  4 reasury  Department  where  he  met  Henry  Gugler,  also  employed  there  at 
the  time. 

On  the  P resident’s  death,  Littlefield  painted  his  well-known  deathbed  scene  Into 
which  he  worked  over  twenty  notable  characters  of  the  period  and,  for  the  next  two 
decades,  he  lectured  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  don’t  know  exactly  when  he  painted  the 
“Gugler”  portrait,  but  a newspaper  published  in  September,  1868  states,  “Mr.  Littlefield 
has  also  painted  a portrait  of  President  Lincoln  which  is  now  being  engraved  in  pure 
line,  the  size  of  life.  . .,”  clearly  referring  to  Gugler’s  famous  life-size  engraving. 

That  remarkable  \\ork  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of  U.  S. 
portrait  engraving.  It  took  the  artist  two  years,  working  out  of  a modest  wooden 
cottage  at  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey,  to  finish  it.  The  monumental  plate  measured 
30  by  23  inches,  with  Lincoln’s  head  alone  being  10  inches  and  73/2  inches  wide.  It  was 
then  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Littlefield,  wffio  commissioned  the  engraving,  also  had  some  small  part  in  the  design 
of  the  portrait  and  filed  for  the  copyright  on  the  work  In  his  own  name  on  Nov.  27, 
1869. 

After  a period  of  moderately  successful  sale  of  prints,  the  plate  was  next  heard 
of  in  1890  when  Alfred  Jones,  working  as  an  independent  artist  with  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.,  used  the  plate  furnished  by  the  recently  formed  firm  of  H.  Gugler  and  Son, 
to  engrave  the  die  of  the  4c  stamp. 

In  1899,  the  plate  was  listed  in  the  possession  of  a New  York  collector  of 

Lincolniana.  Then,  in  1920,  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  a Philadelphia  antique  dealer  and 
purchased  by  Alfred  E.  Harris,  then  president  of  the  Gugler  Lithograph  Co.  of 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  firm  was  founded  by  Henry  Gugler,  wfith  his  sons  Julius  and 
Robert,  in  1882,  and  is  today  (operating  as  a division  of  Tempo  Communications,  Inc.) 
the  oldest  lithographic  firm  in  Wisconsin. 

Einally,  in  October,  1966,  John  B.  Harris,  the  president  of  the  firm,  presented  the 
original  steel  plate  to  the  Milwaukee  Historical  Society  at  the  ^Milwaukee  County 

Historical  Center. 

So  the  engraving  ^\e  believe  to  be  the  model  of  the  4c  Lincoln  stamp  has  been 
reunited,  in  poetic  justice,  with  the  name  of  the  man  whose  talent  created  it  and  the 
city  where  the  artist’s  fame  lives  on. 

I'he  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  of  the  original  Littlefield  painting  whose 
present  whereabouts  are  unknown.  A touch  of  the  theatrical  also  attaches  to  it,  how- 
ever, since  it  was  last  seen  in  1937  In  Fulton  Street  in  New  York  City,  two  blocks 
away  from  the  place  where  the  engraved  prints  were  originally  sold  67  years  ago. 


The  candle  design  of  Canada’s  1972  Christmas  stamps  was  created  by  Ray  Webber 
of  Toronto  from  photographs  and  printed  by  four-color  lithography  by  Ashton-Potter, 
Ltd.  Released  on  November  ist,  they  were  followed  on  the  29th  by  the  fine  art  stamp 
reproducing  Cornelius  Krieghoff’s  wintry  painting  of  19th  century  life  in  Quebec  called 
“The  Blacksmith’s  Shop.”  This  Christmas  card — like  design  is  equally  appropriate  to 
the  winter  holiday  season. 
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reach  ‘[Postal  (3^orm 
Stamps"  [Kre  G^epl^  [Paid 

[Letter  Gard  112  odels 


By  Ian  T.  Hamilton 


r^>c:>:>ox> 


<XO<) 


<xo<x:rxxzx> 


\ 


5 
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With  reference  to  the  “mystery”  French  stamp  submitted 
Palmer  on  Page  163  of  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  No. 
“stamp”  is  neither  an  essay  for  a stamp  nor  a proof.  It  was 
a spare  die  for  the  “Sower”  adhesives  and  its  use  in  this 
just  to  indicate  where  a stamp  might  be  printed  on  a letter 
put  to  find  a suitable  name  for  it  unless  it  he  dummy.  The 
perhaps  help  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself,  how  to  classi 

OOXXZXXIX)  xzxxzxxoo 


>c:x>ox>ox> 

by  my  friend  Derek 
1 1 6,  Figure  4;  This 
probably  printed  from 
case  was  for  a model 
card.  I am  very  hard 
following  account  may 
fv  this  unusual  item. 

ITH 


(Reprinted  from  The  Philatelic  Journal  of  Great  Britain,  July/Sept.  1961,  pp.  67-71.  This  submission 
was  received  in  direct  response  to  the  special  plea  for  more  articles  made  in  Journal  No.  115  by  Thomas 
F.  Morris.) 

At  first  sight,  the  item  illustrated  in  Fig.  i is  just  one  more  reply-paid  letter 
card  bearing  the  word  SPECIMEN,  a reference  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  U.P.U. 
Whilst  reply-paid  letter  cards  are  not  common  (with  the  exception  of  two  issued 
by  Argentine,  one  from  France  and  one  from  Ceylon)  there  would  be  little  point  in 
giving  so  much  illustration  space  to  this  item  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
what  it  seems  to  be! 

Having  a penchant  for  investigating  the  different  ways  of  folding  postal  missives, 
the  writer  became  fascinated  in  working  out  the  mechanics  of  this  letter  card,  the  line 
of  perforations,  marked  3 in  Fig.  i,  apparently  having  no  meaning.  A profound  sense 
of  belief  in  the  improbable,^  allowed  him  to  analyse  the  various  features  of  this  card 
with  an  open  mind,  and  arrive  at  a conclusion  which,  by  documentary  evidence,  has  since 
proved  to  he  correct.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  writer  has  presented,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  his  line  of  reasoning  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  help  others  in  solving  some 
of  their  own  philatelic  problems. 


Description 

Since  this  is  a hybrid  between  a letter  card  and  an  envelope,  the  whole  item  will 
be  referred  to  as  a (reply-paid)  letter  card  for  convenience,  and  only  when  the  context 
demands  it  will  the  word  “envelope”  be  used. 

'Fhe  reply  card  measures  40  centimetres  in  length,  and  it  is  14.5  cms.  wide  at  its 
greatest  width.  Our  illustration  measures  19  x 8.8  cms.  so  that  it  is  approximately 
half  size  (linear).  When  folded  along  the  creases  A,  B and  C,  it  appears  to  be  a normal 
letter  card  (see  Fig.  2).  The  lines  of  the  perforations  along  three  sides  are  sufficiently 

clear  in  the  illustration. 
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UNION  POSTALS  UNIVERSELLE 
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carte-u;ttre  avec  R£(»0Ni.t;  PAree 
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Figure  1. 

The  smaller  top  part  (the  points  A and  4 are  at  either  end  ot  one  ot  its 
is  not  a letter  caril  as  might  he  supposeth  hut  on  viewing  from  the  hack 
be  folded  as  an  envelope,  d'his  is  not  evident  in  the  illustration. 


diagonals 
is  seen  ti 
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Tear >• 


UNION  POSTALE  UNIVERSELLE 


f.AHTE-LfrTRE  AV£(.  PAU'-E 


C\<U'  JV'.i'ri'J  li  r.Tiri'iv'. 


< Tea  r 
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Fiji.  -•  Front  of  folded  letter  card  as  s«‘iit  from  Fraiue  to  a 

foreiji'ii  country. 


KFTFKX  JOl'RNKY 


Gummed 

flap 


.rn».f  )iA\  laijt'n-aiHyi 


3“n3sy3AiNn  aivisod  noino* 


UNION  POSTALE  UNIVERSELLE 


f!V¥ri,OEi'{.-l;l}»t>NSf, 


< — 


Fiji.  ;5.  The  enclos<‘d  reply  envelope  before  sealinji,  rea<ly 
to  b<‘  retnriK'd  to  conntiy  or  orijiin.  Note  that  tb(‘  flap 
is  a portion  of  the  outward  cover. 
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The  edges  which  are  to  be  torn  off  are  gummed  and,  in  addition,  gum  is  to  be 
seen  all  the  way  around  the  edge  of  A3,  following  the  line  of  the  horizontal  perforations 
which  pass  through  the  word  SPECIMEN. 

The  stamp  at  A and  at  3 is  a Sower  type  with  lined  background,  but  the  figure 
of  value  is  missing,  and  the  space  it  would  occupy  is  filled  with  solid  colour.  The 
inscriptions  and  stamps  are  printed  in  blue  ink.  The  letter  card  is  of  a deep  bluish- 
green  tinge  on  the  face,  and  the  back  is  wTite. 

The  space  available  for  the  outw’ard  message  is  restricted  to  the  distance  between 
2 and  ^3,  though  extra  space  could  be  gained  by  writing  on  the  portion  A3,  which  is 
partly  gummed,  but  it  would  be  returned  to  the  sender  when  the  reply  envelope  is  used. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  various  parts  of  the  card  can  be  read  clearly  in  our 
illustration. 


Folding 

The  first  fold  should  be  made  at  A,  the  second  at  B and,  unlike  all  other  reply- 
paid  letter  cards,  instead  of  being  sealed  along  C2,  there  is  a flap  formed  by  the  portion 
C to  D (see  Figs,  i and  2).  This  results  in  most  of  the  reply  envelope  A4  becoming 
completely  enclosed  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  card.  In  this  form,  it  would  be  posted  to 
the  addressee. 


What  w'as  its  (intended)  Use? 

Having  completed  a somewTat  wearisome  (but  necessary)  description  of  fact,  we 
now’  turn  to  the  theory  of  its  origin  and  use. 

It  w’ill  be  noticed  that  both  parts  of  the  reply  card  are  inscribed  UNION 
POSTALE  UNIVERSELLE.  Collectors  of  postal  stationery  w’ill  be  aware  that  this 
inscription  is  often  missing  from  inland  reply-paid  postcards,  but  on  foreign  cards  this 
inscription  is  added.  What  goes  on  internally  does  not  concern  the  U.P.U.,  but  this 
inscription  is  necessary  on  all  postcards  going  abroad.  It  w’as  apparent  then  that  this  w’as 
intended  for  a prepaid  reply  going  abroad. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  figure  of  value  on  the  stamp 
is  void.  Why  was  a special  die  made  just  to  show  w’hat  the  finished  article  looked  like? 
Had  this  letter  card  been  made  for  use  within  the  French  Empire,  the  French  authorities 
would  have  known  what  their  own  rate  w’ould  be,  and  w’ould  have  made  use  of  a die 
already  employed  in  printing  postal  stationery. 

Had  the  French  authorities  decided  to  introduce  this  internally,  no  special  die  would 
be  needed.  Clearly,  then,  this  was  a model,  not  a specimen,  for  a reply-paid  letter  card. 
And  for  whom  was  it  prepared?  Not  the  French  authorities:  who  else?  The  only 
possible  answer  is  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

It  might  be  argued  that  these  two  pieces  of  reasoning  were  not  sound  enough  to 
label  it  “Model  for  a proposed  International  Reply-Paid  Envelope,”  but  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  finally  clinched  the  matter. 

Difficulties  of  Prepaying  Replies  in  Foreign  Countries 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  becomes  necessary  to  digress  on  some  aspects  of  the 
problems  involved  in  pre-paying  a reply  in  another  country.  It  is  also  necessary  to  make 
reference  to  the  unborn  International  stamp  which  many  collectors  have  hoped  to  see. 
and  which  has  been  discussed  by  the  U.P.U.  since  (probably  i874>  certainly  since) 
1898  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ottawa  Congress  held  in  1957. 

Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  need  for  some  method  of  prepayment 
is  very  real.  For  example,  in  the  first  27  years  of  the  life  of  International  Reply 
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Coupons  (1907-34)  over  42  million  coupons  were  employed,  representing  an  average 

of  about  one  and  a half  millions  per  annum.  In  I934»  Germany  sold  372,600  and  ex- 

changed 315,000  such  coupons. - 

1 o the  layman,  an  international  stamp  is  the  solution  to  pre-payment  of  replies  sent 
to  a correspondent  abroad.  Space  compels  the  writer  to  be  brief  in  pointing  out  its  main 
objections. 

1.  horgery.  A forgery  produced  in  one  country  for  use  in  another  could  have  dev- 
astating effects  upon  a postal  system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possible  profits  accruing  to 
the  perpetrator. 

2.  1 he  country  sending  a reply,  will  not  be  able  to  collect  the  cash  for  sending  it. 

A principle  of  the  Postal  Convention  is  that  the  country  sending  the  answer  should 
receive  the  postage.  An  international  stamp  does  not  solve  this  because  the  price  of 
a stamp  bought  in  country  A (to  be  sent  to  country  B)  would  be  credited  to  country 

A,^  and  not  to  B which  waiuld  have  the  labour  of  carrying  the  return  letter  without 

payment.  (But  see  also,  footnote^.) 

3.  Different  foreign  rates  of  postage  and  unstable  currency.  One  has  only  to  realise 
that  in  September  1957,  when  the  G.B.  foreign  rate  was  increased  from  4d.  to  6d.,  the 
foreign  rate  in  France  was  substantially  above  that  in  this  country.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  profitable  for  a P'renchman  to  buy  international  stamps  (i.e.  for  foreign  post- 
age) at  a cheaper  rate  in  England.  Again,  by  purchasing  stamps  in  one  country  where 
the  exchange  rate  was  favourable,  they  could  be  sold  at  great  profit  in  another  country.® 

On  April  20th,  1898,  Heinrich  von  Stephan  wrote  to  the  International  Bureau  (of 
the  U.P.U.)  in  answer  to  a proposal  by  the  Luxembourg  administration:  "In  the  pres- 
ent situation  the  amount  to  be  collected  for  universal  postage  stamps  in  different  Union 
countries  would  vary  25  per  cent  and  more.  This  fact  would  lead  to  speculation ; 
large  quantities  of  these  ivould  be  bought  in  one  country  to  be  sold  in  another.  Such 
proceedings  would  be  immensely  encouraged  and  facilitated  by  the  postage  stamp  trade 
which  has  unfortunately  spread  over  the  whole  world”.*’  (Italics,  mine — I.T.H.) 

Reply  Paid  Postcards 

A partial  solution  was  the  introduction  of  Reply-Paid  Postcards  which  could  be  used 
between  one  country  and  another  (again,  see  footnote  4).  Twm  objections  to  this  are 
that  there  is  little  room  to  w’rite  a message  and  that  the  messages  are  not  private. 

In  1874,  at  the  Postal  Congress  of  Berne,  International  Reply-Paid  Postcards  were 
proposed.  (They  had  already  been  in  use  internally  in  a large  number  of  countries.) 
Xhe  suggestion  was  turned  dowm.  The  proposal  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Congress  (1878) 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Lisbon  Congress  of  1885  that  the  International  Reply-Paid 
Postcard  was  adopted. 

Even  here,  it  can  be  seen,  abuses  can  be  made  by  buying  up  large  numbers  of  reply 
cards  and  selling  the  reply  halves  in  another  country  which  has  a higher  foreign  ^^ate. 
The  writer  has  done  this  himself  on  several  occasions,  just  to  verify  the  fact.  The 
Regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention,  Art  114,  para.  3,  pre- 
scribe that  the  prepayment  of  the  reply  half  by  means  of  the  postage  stamp  of  the  country 
which  issued  the  card  is  valid  only  if  the  tico  halves  of  the  reply-paid  postcard  wer^ 
attached  to  each  other  when  received  from  the  country  of  origin,  and  if  the  reply  half 
is  despatched  from  the  country  where  it  has  been  Received  by  post  to  the  said  country  of 
origin.  If  this  didn't  exist,  fraudulent  . . . etc.  ‘ 

The  Final  Clue 

A footnotes  attached  to  the  word  “origin”  in  the  above  quotation  remarks  that  it 
is  possible  to  check  the  observance  of  these  regulations  because,  on  receipt  of  the  reply- 
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paid  postcard,  the  receiving  office  stamps  the  reply  half  (but  not  the  printed  stamp)  with 
a date  stamp. 

I'his  was  the  clue  needed  to  prove,  within  reasonable  doubt,  the  nature  of  this  reply- 
paid  letter  card.  It  explained  the  strange  flap  on  the  back  of  the  return  half.  If  the 
reader  will  now  turn  to  tig.  j he  will  see  that  when  the  return  envelope  is  sealed  up 
and  posted,  it  will  carry  with  it  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  envelope  contained  the 
reply  to  a genuine  query,  and  that  it  was  going  back  to  the  country  from  whence  the 
letter  card  originated.  This  envelope  could  not  have  been  bought  at  a cheaper  rate 
in  trance,  and  sold  (or  used)  at  a higher  rate  in  some  other  country.  The  stamp  on 
the  flap  bore  proof  of  the  letter  card  coming  into  the  country,  and  thus  the  envelope 
could  be  legitimately  used  to  take  back  the  reply  message. 

Now  whatever  the  reader  may  think  about  this  theory,  it  was  still  an  unproven 
theory  at  the  time  when  the  foregoing  was  written.  Some  collectors  are  afraid  to  advance 
their  ideas  in  print  in  case  these  ideas  are  shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  whilst  this  attitude 
reduces  the  number  of  canards  that  come  to  be  repeated,  it  deprives  the  philatelic  press 
(and  its  readers)  of  a number  of  valuable  contributions.  The  present  writer  belongs 
to  the  class  that  doesn’t  mind  being  shot  down,  and  he  decided  to  give  readers  of  this 
journal  the  chance  of  proving  him  wrong,  in  the  hopes  that  the  indisputable  truth  would 
emerge. 

Having  decided  upon  this  course  the  writer,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his  facts,  re-read 
a lengthy  article  which  he  had  first  encountered  about  four  years  before  this  letter-card 
came  into  his  possession.  One  short  paragraph  in  the  article  referred  to  caused  the  raising 
of  an  eyebrow,  and  fortunately  there  was  a footnote  ^ quoting  a reference  which  seemed 
hopeful.  A few  days  later,  the  writer  was  travelling  up  to  the  Records  Room  at  the 
G.P.O.,  and  within  one  minute  of  removing  from  an  upper  shelf  the  two  heavy  tomes 
marked  Documents  de  Rome  found  that  his  theory  was  correct  in  every  respect.  Needless 
to  say,  this  caused  great  satisfaction. 

An  Apology 

I'he  reader  must  forgive  these  details  of  the  author’s  private  life  but  they  are  given 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  writing  down  one’s  beliefs  with  intent  to  publish,  and 
the  consequent  smug  satisfaction  of  so  doing.  Had  he  not  decided  to  write  this  article, 
he  would  never  have  bothered  to  journey  to  London  in  search  of  a brief  reference  found 
in  a mere  footnote.  Had  this  reference  never  been  consulted,  he,  for  his  part,  would 
never  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  theory  advanced  above  was  correct. 
Had  he  hidden  his  light  beneath  a bushel,  he  would  have  gone  to  his  grave  still  wonder- 
ing what  this  reply  card  in  his  possession  really  was. 

What  did  Holmes  find? 

The  volumes  referred  to  are  summaries  of  all  the  transactions  that  took  place  in 
1907  at  the  U.P.U.  Congress  in  Rome.  They  are  a wealth  of  information  if  one  has 
time  to  dig  out  what  one  seeks,  and  a source  of  delight  to  the  postal  historian. 

Here,  on  page  95,  was  a proposal  from  the  French  Administration  urging  that 
all  in-coming  reply-paid  stationery  should  arrive  with  both  halves  attached  (probably 
with  the  intention,  as  we  shall  see,  that  both  halves  should  receive  a handstamp  from 
the  country  of  origin). 

On  page  97  was  briefly  stated  the  complete  function  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

A free  translation^^  is  given  below: — 

Article  11  (contd.) 

MOTIFS 

(2)  rtie  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  various  proposals  submitted  to  the 

Administrations  of  the  Union,  ivith  the  object  of  enabling  the  sender  of  any  corre- 
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spondence  to  frank  the  reply  in  advance,  are  sufficiently  ivell  knoxen.  ft  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

I he  1' reach  A drninistration  today  presents  a model  of  a reply  letter-card  which, 
by  its  form,  seems  to  he  an  effective  ansiver  to  the  main  criticism,  namely,  that  it  is 
possible  to  send  from  one  country  to  another,  a certain  number  of  reply  halves  which 
can  be  used  on  their  oxvn,  the  first  part  having  been  previously  detached. 

In  the  new  model  proposed , it  is  the  function  of  the  letter-card  sent  in  the  first 
instance  carrying  the  postal  emblem  and  impressed  with  a date  stamp,  to  serve  as  a 
flap  to  the  reply  envelope.  The  office  of  despatch  of  the  “Reply'’  part  will  then 
always  be  in  a position  to  ensure  that  the  letter  has,  in  fact,  been  sent  attached  to  the 
original  letter  card. 

I his,  then,  was  the  proposal,  and  in  the  second  volume  we  hnd  M.  Jacotey,  the 
French  delegate,  justifying  the  proposition  of  the  French  Administration. 

VVe  know  that  the  proposal  was  rejected,  and  that  the  reply-envelope  never  went 
into  production.  1 he  envelope  was  so  small  that  it  gained  very  little  over  the  reply- 
paid  postcard.  It  is  true,  that  the  contents  of  the  envelope  would  have  remained  private, 
but  a glance  at  big.  j shows  one  of  its  disadvantages,  viz.  the  Hap  is  slightly  broader 
than  the  envelope.  T his  clumsiness  could,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by  redesigning  the 
envelope  Hap,  but  the  expense  of  producing  it  may  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  use  it  was  likely  to  receive. 

I he  amount  of  gum  on  the  Hap  caused  the  amount  of  space  for  the  original  message 

to  be  reduced.  The  gum  could  have  put  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  and  not  on  the  Hap, 

but  this  remedy  would  help  to  make  it  more  clumsy  than  ever. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting  philatelic  toy  which  conjures  up  visions  of  represent- 
tatives  of  the  world’s  postal  administrations  arguing  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
about  its  disadvantages.  Let  us  hope  that  these  mammoth  meetings  of  the  U.P.U.  were 
as  enjoyable  to  those  who  attended  as  the  meetings  that  were  held  in  later  years  by 
postal  historians,  who  are  now  trying  to  solve  many  postal  problems,  the  answers  to 
uhich  are  already  known  if  only  the  correct  references  can  be  found! 

"Fhese  ghosts  of  the  past  must  now  be  in  another  world,  chuckling  at  some  of  the 
theories  propounded  by  the  present  generation,  but  they  never  spoil  the  fun  by  returning 
to  earth  and  disclosing  what  they  know  to  be  the  true  events  that  have  taken  place  at 

past  Congresses.  We  thank  them  for  the  posers  they  have  set,  and  for  giving  us  cause 

to  meet,  at  intervals,  other  students  of  postal  affairs. 


^ “When  you  have  eliminated  the  impossible,  whatexer  remains,  /lozLcvrr  improbable,  must  be  the 
truth." — The  Sign  of  Four. 

~ (i eschaf t sberieht  dcr  Deutseben  ReichsposI  uber  das  Rcelinungsjahr 

■"’  Article  74  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  prescribes  that  each  Administration  shall  keep  the 
whole  of  the  chartjes  it  collects. 

^ This  same  obiection  holds  w ith  reply-paid  postcards,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  explain  how  this  apparent 
contradiction  of  the  principle  is  resolved. — I.'P.H. 

® In  passinii,  it  is  to  overcome  these  objections  that  the  price  of  an  International  Reply  Coupon  is  far 
111  excess  of  our  own  foreiijn  rate.  The  layman  does  not  realise  this,  and  objects  to  our  I ost  Office  ap- 
parently makini;  a profit  out  of  him. 

^ F’l  nion  Postale,  ^ ol.  LXI,  p.  91. 


‘ Idem,  pape  "6. 


^ 7'he  footnote  referred  to  reads  as  follows: — 


I,’  observation  de  ees  dispositions  pent  notamnient  etre 
destination , lors  de  I’entrce  de  la  earte  postale  aiee  responsi 
If  timbre- poste  imprime ) de  I'em preinte  d un  timbre  a date. 


survetllee , en  ee  sens  qne  la  bureau  de 
payee,  jrappe  la  partie  "Reponsc”  (non 
I.e  timbre- poste , sur  la  partie  "Response”, 
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est  line  guarantie  que  cette  derniere  ne  sera  envoyee  qu’au  pays  d’ emission  de  la  carte  postale  response 
payee. — Loc.  cit.,  page  95. 

^Documents  de  Rome:  \'ol.  I,  p.  95  et  seq.,  234:  II,  p.  121  et  seq.,  135. 

The  original  text  on  page  97  reads  as  follows: — 

Article  ii  (Suite) 

MOTIFS 

(2)  Les  considerations  qui  ont  motive  les  diverses  propositions  soiimises  aux  Administrations  de- 
I’Union,  dans  le  but  de  donner  a V expediteur  d’une  correspondance  le  moyen  d’en  affranchis,  a I’avance, 
la  response,  sont  suffisamment  connues.  II  est  done  inutile  de  les  exposer  a nouveau. 

L’ Administration  francatse  presente  aujourd’hui  un  modele  de  carte-lettre  response  (voir  dans  la 
partie  “For mules”  le  modele  propose  par  V Administration  francaise)  qui,  par  sa  forme,  parait  devoir 
echapper  a la  principale  critique  basee  sur  la  possibilite  d’envoyer  d’un  pays  dans  un  autre  un  certain 
nombre  de  cartes-reponse , dont  la  premiere  partie  prealablement  separee  de  la  seconde,  servait  utili- 
see  isolement. 

Dans  la  nouveau  modele  propose,  c’est  la  partie  de  la  carte-lettre  primitive,  portant  la  figurine 
postale  et  I’empreinte  du  timbre  a date,  qui  sert  de  volet  de  fermeture  a V enveloppe-reponse.  ,-L’Of- 
fice  expediteur  de  la  partie,  “ Reponse”  sera  done  toujours  a meme  de  s’assurer  que  celle-ci  est  bien 
parvenue  adherent  a la  carte-lettre  primitive.  (France). 

This  is  literally  true.  ^Ir.  B.  W.  Inchcombe,  to  whom  I am  indebted,  did  not  charge  me  a penny 
for  his  help  in  preparing  this  translation. 

Afin  de  premunir  les  Administrations  postales  contre  les  abus  d’une  speculation,  divers  procedes  ont 
etc  imagines,  quelques-uns  tres  compliques.  Je  ne  crois  pas  le  moment  venu  d’entrer  dans  la 
detail  et  dans  la  discussion  des  divers  systemes.  Je  divai  settlement  qtt’un  moyen  tres  simple  et  deja 
efficace  d’empecher  I’exportation  de  la  partie  des  formules  d’affranchissement  ser-vant  aus  lettres-reponse, 
consiste  dans  I’adherence  de  la  partie  reponse  a la  partie  des  cartes-lettres  ou  enveloppes  destinee  a 
recevoir  la  premiere  correspondance , ce  qui  empcche  d’utiliser  la  seconde  partie  des  formules  avant 
d’ avoir  fait  usage  de  la  premiere.  Si,  d’autre  part,  les  formules  sont  disposees  de  maniere  que  le 
timbre-poste  ayant  servi  a I’affranchissement  de  la  premiere  correspondance , a I’aller,  apparaisse  sur  la 
suscription  de  la  correspondance  retour,  on  a la  certitude  que  cette  derniere  est  bien  une  reponse  adressee 
au  pays  d’origine  de  la  premiere  correspondance. 

“Ces  deux  conditions  se  trouvent  reunies  dans  la  proposition  francaise ; elle  ne  neccssite  aucune 
comptabilite , et  elle  se  recommande  par  un  caractere  de  simplicite  pratique. — Documents  de  Rome 
Tome  II,  page  122. 


Philip  Silver  Receives  Liclitensteie  Award  for  1972 

Another  valued  member  of  The  Essay-Proof  Society  has  been  honored  by  the  Col- 
lectors Club  of  New  York.  Philip  Silver  (EPS  1184)  is  the  recipient  of  its  Alfred  F. 
Lichtenstein  Memorial  Award  for  1972  for  “distinguished  service  to  philately.” 

A lengthy  tribute  in  The  Collectors  Club  Philatelist,  March  1973  issue,  reveals 
that  Mr.  Silver  began  his  philatelic  career  in  1939  in  a conventional  way  that  soon 
led  to  pioneering  efforts  in  the  topical  collecting  field.  This  in  turn  led  to  an  interest 
in  air  mails  and  eventual  presidency  of  Aero  Philatelists.  Mr.  Silver’s  special  field  is 
U.  S.  air  mail  rates,  a subject  on  which  he  has  written  extensively. 

His  service  to  the  Collectors  Club  has  included  terms  as  governor,  secretary, 
treasurer,  vice-president,  president  and  trustee.  In  other  areas  of  philately,  Mr.  Silver 
is  currently  vice-president  of  the  American  Air  IMail  Society  and  an  alternate  member 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Professionally,  Mr.  Silver  is  a registered  public  accountant  who  has  spent  almost 
46  years  in  government  service.  At  present  he  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ea\\  N* 
Adjustment  for  the  City  of  New  ^ ork. 
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EPS  Meoibers  Proselyte 
at  Collectors  Club 


rmHE  SPRING  of  ’73  was  a vintage  season  for  essay-proof  presentations  to  the 
Collectors  Club  of  New  \ ork.  The  IVlarch,  April  and  Alay  meetings  were  de- 
voted to  displays  of  varying  aspects  of  our  specialtv. 


Leading  off  on  March  7th  was  our  prolific  authority  on  all  matters  French,  Robert 
G.  Stone.  Billing  himself  as  “just  a poor  country  boy  from  the  mountains  of  Pennyslvania 
come  down  here  to  show  you  my  pretty  pieces  of  paper,”  he  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
following  comprehensive  lecture: 


Why  Collect  Freech  Coloeial  Essays  and  Proofs? 

By  Kobert  G.  Stone 


WHY  do  1 have  so  many  French 
colonies’  proofs  (you  see  less  than 
half  of  them  here)  ? Perhaps  one 
should  ask  first  why  collect  proofs  any- 
way? Who  needs  them?  The  usual 
answer  is  that  they  show  something  about 
the  history  and  production  of  the  stamps 
and  reveal  some  technical  details  about 
designing,  engraving,  proof  pulling,  color 
selection,  etc.  But  those  are  not  the  rea- 
sons that  I happen  to  have  gotten  bogged 
down  in  French  colonial  proofs. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I have  been 
into  French  colonies  for  many  years — I 
did  the  General  Issues,  Group  Type,  the 
Provisionals,  some  particular  colonies,  and 
now  the  pictorial  issues.  However,  the 
pictorial  issues  are  so  trivial  and  mono- 
tonous off  cover  that  I collect  them  only 
on  cover.  And  then  I got  interested  in 
the  designs,  their  background  and  artistic 
pretensions.  I soon  discovered  the  proofs 
were  good  for  this,  as  they  show  up  the 
conceptions  much  better.  So  I started 
buying  them,  and  for  a time  they  seemed 
to  shower  down  on  me  like  snowflakes  in 
a storm.  I guess  I cleaned  out  the  loose 
change  and  now  they  come  hard,  or  else 
some  others  have  gotten  the  same  idea. 
Anyway,  from  that  I got  interested  in 
proofs  qua  proofs. 

I have  to  warn  you  at  the  outset  that 
anyone  who  likes  his  material  all  neat 
and  orderly,  ready  filed  out  of  the  cata- 
logued, numbered  and  priced,  will  find 
this  no  field  for  him.  To  put  it  mildly, 
it  is  booby  trapped  with  problems  and 
difficulties — no  literature,  no  documen- 


tation, poor  observation,  no  classification, 
a terminological  jungle.  We  aren’t  even 
sure  what  is  a proof,  at  least  not  when 
we  just  look  at  it.  One  doesn’t  have  to 
be  crazy  to  collect  these  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  helps! 

Stamps  we  classify  and  identify  readily 
as  to  function:  i.e.,  postage  dues,  airmail, 
revenue,  charity,  etc.  But  with  proofs, 
that  approach  cannot  be  used  in  consis- 
tent fashion  since  often  as  not  (and 
especially  with  French  colonial  proofs)  we 
cannot  tell  by  looking  at  a proof  what  it 
was  made  for,  much  less  by  whom,  when, 
how,  or  where.  So  the  general  practice 
is  to  describe  or  identify  proofs  by  infer- 
ences from  the  format,  plus  such  traditions 
and  perhaps  some  documentation  as  may 
be  available. 

We  have  wondered  why  the  leading 
students  of  modern  French  stamps  pay- 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  proofs — now 
we  know ; if  you  can’t  tell  how,  why, 
when  the  proof  was  made,  what  can  it 
tell  you  about  the  stamp?  So  they  con- 
centrate on  dies,  plates,  and  sheets. 

The  theory  says  we  should  identify 
proofs  according  to  whether  they  are  from 
master  die,  secondary  die,  or  plate,  and 
according  to  whether  they  were  made  by- 
engraver  or  printer,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose or  at  what  stage  in  the  manufacturing 
process  they  were  made.  It  sounds  logical 
and  beautifully  simple.  Of  course  we 
always  hope  we  can  learn  how  to  do 
that,  maybe  by  just  studying  enough  proofs, 
comparing  them,  etc.,  or  through  good 
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fortune  of  finding  some  documentation  or 
the  fellow  who  made  them.  Alas,  there 
is  hardly  any  of  that.  So  we  are  down 
to  classifying  mainly  by  format  or  appear- 
ances, and  some  inferences  as  to  function. 
Hut  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  is  a 
definite  relation  of  many  of  the  types  of 
proofs  seen  to  the  kind  of  printing  process 
and  the  chronological  period. 

So  in  our  display  here  we  have  first 
grouped  the  items  by  chronological  period 
and  kind  of  printing  process  and  the 
printing  plant.  Then,  within  those  periods, 
we  have  tried  to  separate  out  die  proofs, 
plate  proofs,  and  essays;  and  within  each 
of  those  categories  according  to  paper. 


colors,  surrounds,  indicia  written  or 
printed  on  the  margins,  etc.  But  it  comes 
out  a somewhat  mixed-up  deal,  for  we 
had  to  guess  many  times  as  to  \ihat  cate- 
gory an  item  should  go  into;  also,  we 
don’t  yet  have  any  examples  of  some 
categories  that  theoretically  should  exist. 
A theoretical  outline  classification  has 
been  made  up  but  we  could  not  consistent- 
ly follow  it  in  display  here  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  identifying  some  items 
and  lack  of  material  for  some  categories. 

Now  we  can  look  at  a few  slides  of 
some  typical  or  special  items  which  are 
also  in  the  display  and  make  some  com- 
ments : 


I.  Eagles  block  of  30c — this  little  proof  from  a die  block  or  plate  of  four  is  \'ery  curious.  It  is  one 

of  several  in  the  Eric  Spiegel  collection,  in  different  colors.  The  original  Eagles  plates  of  1859 

were  of  180  subjects,  18  rows  of  10.  This  block  could  be  of  the  Granet  reprints  of  1887, 
though  the  literature  says  they  were  in  plates  of  12.  The  die  is  exactly  like  the  original  of 
1859,  with  the  secret  mark  in  upper  right  petal.  No  such  color  as  this  was  ever  available  in 
the  French  stamp  plants  before  the  1880s,  and  no  reason  to  make  such  a color  proof  as  this, 
as  the  Granet’s  were  all  to  be  reprints  in  the  original  colors.  Perhaps  the  block  is  a Fournier 
lithograph  from  a Granet  proof.  But  the  other  Fournier  facsimiles  of  the  Eagles  are  all  from 
single-die  imprints  with  a surround,  copied  from  some  original.  So  we  give  up. 

II.  A black  master-die  proof  on  card  of  the  omnibus  Group  Type  of  l8()2,  with  surround  from  the 

die  block  showing  it  was  round.  All  the  master-die  blocks  of  the  period  1876-1904  w'ere  like 

this,  as  proofs  we  display  show.  Secondary  dies  were  made  by  electrotypy  and  mounted  on 
rectangular  blocks  of  steel,  brass,  or  wood,  little  larger  than  the  engraving,  so  their  proofs 
don’t  show  a surround  as  a rule.  The  master-die  proofs  also  are  found  on  India  and  ordinary 
white  or  colored  papers. 

-.III.  A sort  of  de  luxe  secondary-die  proof  in  issued  colors  on  card  of  the  ^oFr  Djibouti  l8()j  diamond- 
shaped  pictorial  stamp — the  whole  set  of  this  issue  is  in  the  display  frame.  We  show  this 
because  it  is  so  beautiful — the  engraving  was  very  fine  but  shows  clearly  In  the  proofs,  while 
on  the  stamps  it  is  a mess.  This  set  of  proofs  is  very  rare  on  the  market : it  was  probably 
for  presentation. 

\T.  This  black  master-die  proof  on  India  paper  of  the  French  Guiana  gold--zi.ashers  design  of  iQOp  was 
the  first  of  the  regular  typo  pictorial  Issues  for  the  colonies.  The  stamps  were  monocolored, 
so  the  die  was  all  in  one  piece.  The  surround  shows  the  die  block  was  rectangular,  new 
departure  for  the  printery,  as  previous  dies  were  round.  These  master-die  proofs  on  India 
paper  were  all  with  surrounds  up  to  about  1907,  but  after  that  usually  without  them.  When 
bicolored  stamps  were  started  (Tunisia  1906),  the  dies  were  in  two  parts,  one  for  each  color, 
and  the  proofs  can  he  found  of  the  separate  die  parts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  or  combined 
and  registered  on  one  piece.  They  may  or  may  not  be  signed  by  the  engraver,  and  we  believe 
they  were  mostly  made  by  the  engravers,  though  some  of  them  have  the  regular  trim  size 
and  control  punches  of  official  printer’s  proofs.  The  India  paper  gives  a very  sharp  and 
clear  impression. 

V.  A black  master-die  proof  on  ordinary  zvliite  paper,  Oceania  IQ2H — a type  of  proof  that  beginning 
about  1913  superseded  the  black  die  proofs  on  India  paper,  and  continued  for  all  typo  Issues  up 
the  1930S  and  perhaps  later — 194  s — . This  one  is  typical  for  a two-part  die  for  a hicolored 
stamp,  showing  the  two  parts  on  one  sheet  side  hy  side  each  with  its  surround.  Hut  there 
are  a great  many  variations  in  this  category  of  proof;  we  see  them  without  surrounds,  one  part 
with  surround,  one  part  v\  ithout,  both  surrounds  touching  or  overlapping,  and  the  two  parts 
on  separate  sheets,  etc.  As  they  never  have  control  punches  and  rarely  are  signed,  we  are 
quite  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  are  engraver’s  or  printer’s  proofs,  but  the  fact  that  the 
type  of  paper  is  so  uniformly  similar  over  the  years  seems  to  point  to  them  being  printer  s 
proofs. 

Some  of  these  two-part  proofs  have  the  surrounds  joined  one  one  sheet  in  such  a way 
that  it  looks  like  the  engraver  engraved  the  two  parts  on  one  piece  of  steel,  which  would  have 
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to  be  severed  later.  The  various  border  lines  and  registration  guide  lines  and  crosses  in  the 
margins  are  very  curious,  and  we  can't  figure  out  in  many  cases  just  how  these  were  used. 
.Also  one  notes  on  some  proofs  many  test  scratches  the  engraver  made  in  the  margins  with  his 
burins.  Note,  too,  the  thumb  and  finger-hold  indentations  at  die-block  edges  on  some  of  these 

proofs.  I he  many  v ariations  in  these  proofs  are  endlessly  fascinating  and  seem  to  show  some 

procedures  peculiar  to  individual  engravers. 

AT.  An  unusual  black  collective  die  proof  on  ordinary  <ziliite  paper,  Madagascar  KJ^O,  showing  the  two 
parts  of  two  designs  on  one  sheet  with  their  surrounds  perhaps  overlapping  or  joining,  but 

perhaps  all  engraved  on  one  die  block.  Note  the  many  test  scratches  and  registration  guide 

crosses  in  the  surrounds.  TTie  only  collective  proof  in  this  format  we  have  found. 

V^II.  A real  iveirdy  black  die  proof  on  ordinary  ivhite  paper,  Guadeloupe  I()2S:  The  upper  of  the  two 

parts  with  surrounds  appears  to  be  a strike  of  the  center  subject  part  of  the  die  on  top  and 

nearly  covering  up  a second  strike  of  the  frame  part  of  die  (already  struck  once  separately 

belcw).  AA'e  have  puzzled  long  over  this  and  have  not  yet  found  a convincing  notion  of  just 

how  they  did  this  trick.  The  same  thing  can  be  found  for  the  other  designs  of  this  issue,  all 
engraved  by  Hourriez,  who  shows  some  other  tricky  procedures  in  proofs  from  his  dies  of 
various  other  issues.  AA'e  rather  doubt  the  printers  would  do  this  sort  of  thing  (not  officially 
at  least). 


ATII.  An  example  of  a controlled  trial-color  proof  of  the  regular  typo  pictorial  period  iQOp- r (}  fO , Gabon 
iQtO.  They  are  from  the  hardened  master  die.  They  are  typically  on  white  paper,  rarely 
buff  or  colored  paper.  The  control  is  indicated  by  the  standard,  printing-plant,  3-hole  punch 
in  the  margin,  though  many  of  these  trial  color  proofs  lack  the  punch.  In  the  upper  right 
is  a serial  number  written  in  pen,  and  in  the  lower  right  corner,  color  numbers  in  pencil.  The 
serial  numbers  were  assigned  in  sequence  of  each  color  trial  made  for  a given  issue,  starting 
with  the  low  denomination  design,  and  following  through  a graded  spectrum  of  colors.  For 
a three-design  issue  the  number  of  color  proofs  was  usually  between  80  and  100 ; 82  is 

actually  the  highest  number  we  have  seen.  As  many  as  10  sets  of  these  series  were  made 
up  and  provided  to  the  officials  for  decision  as  to  what  colors  to  use  on  the  stamps.  A long 
suite  from  one  of  these  sets  is  a beautiful  sight — sec  the  ones  for  St.  l’ierre-Mi(|uelon  1908 
in  our  display. 

It  is  odd  that  they  did  not  use  secondary-die  proofs  with  the  numerals  of  denomination 
for  color  trials,  but  we  can  find  very  few  typo  secondary-die  proofs  that  look  like  official  color 
trials  rather  than  engraver’s  proofs.  .Alany  color  proofs  in  this  format  lack  the  serial  and 
color  numbers,  and  these  are  usually  on  a larger-size  sheet.  A few  of  the  controlled  color 
trials  are  signed  by  the  engraver,  probably  after  they  were  discarded  or  by  favor  for  officials 
concerned. 


IX.  An  engraver’s  master  die  bicolored  proof  tvitli  peculiar  cutout  guide  holes  for  registration  of  the  tivo 
parts  of  the  die,  typical  of  engraver  Hourriez,  Guadeloupe  1928.  .All  Hourriez  color  proofs 
of  the  1928-32  period  have  these  cut-out  holes  straddling  the  guide  lines  just  outside  of 
opposite  sides  of  the  design  image.  They  are  actually  in  shape  of  two  triangles  overlapped  at 
90  deg.,  one  pair  marked  out  on  the  frame  die,  the  other  pair  on  the  center  die,  by'  clearances 
in  surrounds  of  the  master  dies.  They  were  apparently  cut  out  of  the  paper  of  the  proof  sheet 
so  that  when  the  paper  was  laid  down  on  the  die  the  guide  crosses  on  the  die  could  be  seen 
and  registration  thus  achieved.  One  doesn’t  see  anything  of  this  on  the  printer  s color  proofs 
from  the  same  dies.  Engraver  Alignon  had  a similar  system  of  marking  guide  spaces  in  the 
surround,  but  he  didn’t  cut  them  out  on  his  proofs,  but  drew  the  guidelines  on  the  backs  of 
the  proofs. 


X.  An  engraver’s  bicolored  secondary  die  proof,  zvith  numeral,  the  2Fr.  ezvfoundland  dog  of  St.  Pierre 
l()S2.  Note  the  typically  messy  surround  where  the  engraver  smeared  the  ink  about  the 
margins  of  the  die  block.  Engravers’  proofs  of  secondary  dies  are  seen  of  only  a few  issues 
or  engravers.  In  later  years  some  die  proofs  with  numeral  may  be  master  die  proofs,  as 
alleged,  and  of  course  in  cases  where  only  one  denomination  was  envisaged  for  the  design. 


XI.  A typical  plate  proof  of  the  typo  generation,  Guiana  I()2S  p'>c.  It  is  on  the  buff  paper  often  used. 

green  and  blue  paper  also  common.  They  may  be  in  issued  or  unissued  colors.  I apers  are 
unlike  those  used  for  the  stamps.  Gummed  paper  is  very  unusual.  These  are  printer’s  proofs 
for  making  or  checking  make-ready,  press  settings,  detecting  plate  flaws,  and  sometimes  color 
checks : they  can  be  confused  with  printer’s  waste  or  imperf.  errors  of  stamp. 

XII.  Martinique  /r;.?.?.  One  of  the  recess  die  proofs  used  for  the  heliogravure  issues  of  H.J\  The  numerals 
for  each  denomination  in  that  design  are  engraved  and  proofed  below  the  image.  These  proofs 
were  used  to  make  the  helio  plates  bv  photo-mechanical  means.  All  the  helio  issues  up  to 
about  1940  seem  to  have  been  made  this  way,  a fact  which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
literature  and  is  apparently  little  known.  It  explains  why  these  helio  issues  are  so  clear  and 
sharp  in  the  printing.  All  but  AEF  1937  monocolored. 
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XU  I.  A collective  helio  proof  of  the  Gabon  IQ32  issue  on  gummed  paper.  We  have  seen  this  sheet  in 
several  colors,  two  imprints  of  one  of  the  designs.  We  do  not  know  how  these  proofs  are 
made,  whether  from  individual  gravure  blocks,  prints  out  of  masked  plates,  litho  transfers, 
or  separate  photo-engravings.  i\Iost  of  the  helio  proofs  of  the  1931-40  period  are  single  prints 
cut  out  from  strips  or  blocks  or  collective  sheets  like  this  one,  all  on  gummed  paper,  sometimes 
colored  papers,  in  non-issued  colors  mostly.  As  all  but  one  issue  were  in  monocolor  there 
was  generally  no  need  for  color  separation  plates  and  proofs. 

XIV.  An  example  of  a color  trial  sheet  of  plate  proofs  from  the  three-color  press  used  IQPQ  on,  St.  Pierre 
bird  stamp  of  IQ63.  Many  different  trial  sheets  (panes  of  25)  like  this  were  made  up  for 
selecting  the  colors  and  their  distribution  within  the  design.  No  two  sheets  were  the  same 
exactly.  They  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  recent  types  of  French  proofs,  and  strictly 
business,  not  made  for  collectors  or  presentation.  Color  numbers  were  written  in  pencil  at 
ends  of  rows,  each  row  having  all  cliches  in  the  same  color  except  for  the  one  row  at  the 
end  where  the  colors  are  combined  and  distributed  over  the  design.  However,  there  are  many 
variations  seen  from  sheet  to  sheet.  Often  the  individual  cliches  in  the  end  row  differ  some- 
what in  the  colors  used  and  how  they  are  distributed,  and  in  the  rows  with  solid  colors 
alternating  cliches  may  be  in  different  colors.  If  only  two  colors  are  to  be  used,  then  one  of 
the  solid  rows  repeats  one  of  the  colors. 

I should  apologize  for  the  rather  inelegant  mounting  on  display  but  I keep  my 
proofs  in  a totally  different  arrangement  so  I mounted  these  for  this  occasion;  some 
pages  are  crowded  in  order  to  afford  ready  comparisons. 

(Other  items  in  the  display  to  which  special  attention  was  drawn: 

Paintings  and  proofs  of  the  Dubois  issue  of  1881 
Obock  1894  bicolor  proofs 
Congo  1900  oversize  die  essay 

Congo  1900  and  Madagascar  1903  engraver’s  indicia  in  margins 

Tunisia  1906  presentation  proofs 

Oversize  die  proofs  of  Somali  Coast  1915 

Daussy’  proofs,  1926-30 

Overlaid  die  proofs  of  Guadeloupe,  1928 

Hourriez’  window  cards 

Tunisia  collective  color  proofs  of  1926-8 

Color-trial  suite  of  St.  Pierre  1908 

Indochina  1907  suite 

Senegal  market-type  suite — imerted  center,  and  booklet  pane  proof. 

Tunisia  Gabes-Chad  oversize  facsimile  1928 
French  Equatorial  Africa  1937  color-separation  proofs 
Examples  of  changes  made  in  dies  before  acceptance 

■Artist’s  proofs  of  Mauritania  1938,  Cameroun  1939,  and  Dahomey  1941 
Three-color-recess  trial-color  plate  proofs,  St.  Pierre  and  Somali  Coast.) 


Exhibit  of  Robert  H,  Pratt 

Taking  over  on  April  i8th  was  EPS  Vice-President  Robert  H.  Pratt,  whose  sub 
ject  was  “classic  Newfoundland.”  While  his  display  touched  all  philatelic  bases,  it 
concentrated  on  the  pence  issue  stamps  of  1857-66,  with  sections  on  procurement,  proofs 
and  essays,  trade  sample  sheets  1902-1929,  and  the  identification  of  the  proofs  and 
samples.  Among  the  choice  items  shown  were: 

— one  of  five  surviving  one-pound  notes  of  1850  by  Perkins,  Bacon. 

— The  original  printings  of  Plate  10  of  the  sample  sheets. 

— Plate  6 of  the  sample  sheets. 

— The  Griebert  advertising  piece  with  the  3d  die  T essay. 

— Plate  I,  first  state,  sample  sheet. 


Finally  came  the  meeting  at  which  several  members  joined  forces  to  educate  and 
elucidate  their  New  \'ork  audience: 
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Robert  H.  Pratt  pointing  to  an  item  in  his  Collectors  Club  display  of  classic 

Newfoundland  material. 


Essay^Froof  Society  Niglit  at  The  Collectors  Club 

At  the  May  2,  1973  regular  meeting,  The  Collectors  Club  hosted  I'he  Essay- 
Proof  Society.  The  meeting  was  devoted  entirely  to  exhibits  of  essays  and  proofs. 
Our  members  filled  all  20  frames  in  the  meeting  room. 

E.  Burton  Sellers,  president  of  the  Collectors  Club,  welcomed  a fine  turnout 
of  members  and  spoke  a few  words  about  essays  and  proofs.  He  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Jackson,  president  of  The  Essay-Proof  Society,  who 
after  a few  appropriate  remarks  started  the  program  with  a description  of  his  own 
exhibit.  Each  member  gave  a short  talk  about  his  exhibit  and  answered  questions 
from  the  floor. 

Exhibit  of  Dr,  Gleem  Jackson 

Phis  presentation  consisted  of  material  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  printing  of 

the  1869  issue,  f irst  was  a memo  from  the  National  Bank  Note  Co.  suggesting  that 
a new  series  of  designs  was  in  order  for  postage  stamps.  Attached  to  the  memo  by 
a blue  ribbon  was  an  envelope  with  a drawing  of  a stamp  affixed.  T he  central  design 
was  a large  numeral  “3”  with  a locomotive  drawing  a train  of  cars  above  and  a 

steamship  below,  these  being  the  principal  means  of  transporting  the  mails.  Also  sug- 
gested were  sketches  of  other  important  postal  devices  for  the  surrounding  of  the  central 
numerals  representing  the  different  denomination.  \ arious  designs  for  the  purpose  were 
deemed  advisable,  such  as  that  of  the  old  stage  coach  and  of  the  mail  carrier.  1 he 

memo  stated  that  the  designs  previously  used  by  the  Post  Office  Department  were 

liable  to  objection  of  incongruity  for  the  reasons  that  the  statesmen  and  generals  whose 
portraits  constituted  the  central  figures  on  the  majority  of  these  designs  had  no  connection 
with  the  postal  service. 
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Next  was  a letter  from  f'itch  Shepard,  president  of  the  National  Bank  Note  Co., 
to  Postmaster  General  A.  W.  Randall  in  July,  1868,  pointing  out  that  Butler  & Carpenter 
did  business  only  on  premises  that  were  not  fireproof  and  that  the  specifications  of  the 
contract  called  for  the  printing  of  1869  to  be  done  in  a fireproof  building. 

Next  were  two  letters  from  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Butler  & Carpenter  to  Postmaster 
Cjeneral  Creswell  in  August  and  September  of  1869,  suggesting  that  the  government 
was  paying  between  30  and  40  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  printing  of  stamps 

and  that  the  stamps  were  in  no  way  equal  to  stamps  offered  by  his  firm. 

Next  were  several  pages  of  broken  bank  notes  with  vignettes  used  as  source  of 
design  for  the  3c,  12c,  24c  and  90c  of  this  issue.  These  were  followed  by  a Post  Office 
copy  of  the  contract  for  the  1869  issue  along  with  several  proof  vignettes  of  various 
postal  officials  involved  with  the  issuance  and  witnessing  of  the  contract  and  investigating 
the  dispute  regarding  it.  There  was  also  a vignette  of  John  J.  Cisco,  who  witnessed 
the  contract  and  was  quite  a confidant  or  business  advisor  to  the  administration.  (It 
is  strange  to  note  that  he  was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.) 

Last  was  a price  list  and  the  picture  of  the  Dr.  D.  Jayne  & Son  building  at 
242  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  the  building  in  which  Butler  & Carpenter  and  Toppan 

did  their  bank  note  printing.  At  the  time  Butler  & Carpenter  were  printing  our 

revenue  stamps.  This  building  burned  in  March  of  1872.  This  would  have  been 
during  the  term  of  the  1869  contract,  and  had  it  been  awarded  to  Butler  & Carpenter, 
the  firm  printing  our  postage  stamps  would  have  been  burned  out. 


Exliibit  of  Falk  Finkelbiarg 

Falk  Finkelburg  exhibited  ten  frames  of  essays  and  proofs  of  the  1861-67  issue. 
Shown  were  original  die  essays  of  all  demoninations  as  submitted  by  Toppan,  Carpenter 
& Co.  for  the  1861  contract.  The  National  Bank  Note  Co.  proofs  were  displayed  in 
profusion  as  follows: 


“August”  Issue 

The  ONE-cent  had  in  addition  to  a die  proof 
in  black  one  page  of  plate  proofs  in  blue  and 
one  in  ultramarine  : 

The  THREE-cent  was  represented  by  eight  die 
proofs  in  different  shades  or  trial  colors  and  two 
pages  of  plate  proofs  in  singles  and  blocks  of  four 
showing  all  the  known  shades  of  orange  or  red; 

The  F'I\"E-cent  had  a large  die  trial  color  in 
black,  plate  proofs  in  blocks  of  four,  and  an  im- 
print and  plate  number  block  of  12; 

The  TEN-cent,  die  proofs  in  normal  and  trial 
colors,  also  one  page  of  plate  proofs  with  shades; 

The  TWEL\’E-cent  had  an  original  and  a 
hybrid  die  proof  and  plate  proofs  in  blocks; 

The  TWENTY-FOUR-cent,  in  addition  to 
several  die  proofs,  had  plate  proofs  in  blocks  of 
four  in  various  shades  and  two  pages  of  trial 
color  die  proofs; 

The  THIRTY-cent,  a block  of  four  of  the 
plate  proof  in  addition  to  the  normal  color  and 
six  different  trial  color  die  proofs; 

The  NINETY-cent,  represented  by  several  die 
proofs  in  various  shades  of  blue,  and  at  least 


in  trial  colors.  The  plate  proofs  were  also  there 
in  large  pieces. 

“September"  Issue 

The  second  or  “September”  design  beginning 
with  the  ONE-cent  included  three  different  die 
proofs  and  a page  of  plate  proofs  on  India  paper 
in  blocks  of  four  in  various  shades.  i 

The  TWO-cent  “Black  Jacks”  made  an  out- 
standing display  of  die  and  plate  proofs  of  Die 
I and  Die  II  with  many  trial  color  die  proofs, 
pages  of  trial  color  plate  proofs  in  singles,  pairs, 
and  blocks  of  four,  and  many  experimental 
printings. 

The  THREE-cent  had  many  large  die  trial 
color  proofs,  several  pages  of  trial  colors,  and 
experimental  proofs  on  various  papers  and  inks. 

In  the  FH’E,  TEN  and  T^VEL^'E-ccnt  the 
picture  was  repeated  with  die  and  plate  proofs  in 
normal  and  trial  colors. 

The  FIFTEEN-cent  had  no  less  than  six  trial 
color  die  proofs  and  plate  proofs,  as  well  as  the 
TWENTY-FOUR  and  N 1 N ETY-cents. 

These  were  followed  by  page  after  page  of  a 
nearly  complete  display  of  grills  essayed  in 
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viinous  forms,  all  shapes  and  sizes  too  numerous 
to  detail  here. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  were  the  plate  proofs  on 
card  of  e\ery  issue  in  the  ti\  e different  printings. 


The  .ATL.AN'I'A  proofs  were  there  complete 
in  singles  and  in  blocks. 

Last  but  not  least  were  the  rare  special  print- 
ings for  the  191  S Panaimi-Pacific  exhibition. 


Exhibit  of  George  and  Eleanor  Karl 

] he  next  speaker  was  Cjeorge  Karl,  who  spoke  about  the  specialized  collection 
of  the  U.  S.  1890-93  series  in  which,  he  shares  interest  and  e.xpertise  with  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  \\’ho  was  present  in  the  audience. 

3’he  1890  issue  holds  interest  to  the  Karls  because  it  is  the  last  rejjular  U.  S. 
issue  printed  hy  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  because  it  is  a singularly  unexplored 
set  and  because  (at  least  when  the  Karls  started  collecting  it)  it  is  the  least  expensive 
of  the  classic  19th  century  issues. 

3'he  launching  of  the  1890  issue  by  the  Post  Office  Department  was  not  trouble- 
free.  The  story  of  the  competitive  bids  for  the  printing  contract  by  the  American  Co., 
the  Franklin  Bank  Note  Co.  and  Charles  F.  Steel,  a private  designer  and  inventor,  as 
narrated  by  the  speaker  included  in  it  elements  of  high-level  intrigue  and  rivalry  to 
match  any  modern-day  struggle  for  commercial  power. 

I'he  four  frames  displayed  by  the  Karls  included  frame  and  vignette  essays;  large 
and  small  dies  (on  a complete  Roosevelt  page);  hybrids;  plate  proofs  in  blocks  of  12 
on  India  and  card;  Samples;  Specimens;  and  the  complete  1890  set  of  the  scarce  Panama- 
Pacific  re-prints 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  display  was  photographs,  recently  commissioned,  of 
the  models  (statue  bust,  daguerreotype,  engraving,  etc.)  used  by  the  designers  of  this 
issue.  3'he  search  for  the  identity  and  location  of  these  models  is  presently  forming 
the  subject  of  a series  of  articles  the  Karls  are  writing  for  3'he  Essay-Proof  Journal. 


Exhibit  of  Kudolpli  G.  Wumderlicli 

1893  Columbian  Series 

This  exhibit  consisted  of  essays  of  the  vignettes  of  many  of  the  designs  of  the 
Columbian  series.  The  essay  ferrow  types,  which  are  unique,  were  shown  as  well  as 
an  unfinished  essay  of  the  2C  value.  Essays  of  the  completed  design  of  the  2c  stamp 
were  shown  before  the  “2”  was  enlarged.  These  essays  covered  a wide  range  of  trial 
colors.  In  addition,  essays  were  shown  of  most  of  the  values  of  the  series. 

In  the  proof  section  a wide  variety  of  color  ranges  were  shown,  especially  of  the 
4c  and  5c  values.  Among  the  unusual  items  was  a pane  of  the  30c  printed  in  black, 
a trial  color  produced  for  checking  purposes.  T his  is  unlisted  in  Scott.  Another  feature 
was  a complete  set  of  the  1915  Pan-Pacific  small  dies. 

1898  Series 

In  this  series  were  shown  the  progressive  die  proofs  of  virtually  all  the  vignette 
designs,  including  the  transposed  vignettes  of  the  2c  and  $2  values.  The  completed 
essays  of  this  series  were  also  shown  in  a wide  range  of  trial  colors.  Among  the  more 
unusual  items  was  the  essay  of  the  single  “Indian  on  horseback  vignette,  which  was 
engraved  but  never  used  for  the  series.  Other  remarkable  items  w ere  the  preliminary- 
drawings  and  finished  studies  for  the  2c  frame  by  R.  Ostrander  Smith.  Another  great 
rarity  was  a die  proof  of  the  8c  frame.  T he  exhibit  concluded  with  the  complete  series 
f)f  small  die  proofs  of  both  the  1904  issue  and  the  1915  Pan-Pacific  series. 

(h'ditor’s  Note;  3 he  material  displayed  by  Mr.  Pratt  was  later  entered  into  the 
I BRA  competition  in  Munich  and  took  a large  gold  medal.) 
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Report  of  Auction  Sales  of 
Essays  and  Proofs 


Auction  catalogs  should  illustrate  all  essays  not  illustrated  in  standard  catalogs. 

Kenneth  Minuse,  1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456  for  sales  of 
British  North  America  essays  and  proofs. 

Falk  Finkelburg,  Box  44,  Cambria  Hgts.  Sta.,  Jamaica,  NY  11411  for  sales 
of  United  States  essays  and  proofs.  c 

When  sales  are  not  reported,  no  prices  realized  were  received  or  items  were 
imperfect  or  not  important. 

Auction  catalogs  should  illustrate  all  essays  not  illustrated  in  standard  catalogs. 
The  essay  and  proof  numbers  are  Scott’s  stamp  numbers  with  E.P.S.  catalog  ab- 
breviations. U.  S.  essay  numbers  are  from  Brazer’s  Catalog  of  Essays  for  U.  S. 
Stamps  and  its  addenda. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  ARE  FROM  THE  AUCTIONEER’S  CATALOGS. 


H.  R.  Hanner  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Sale  of  March  6-8,  1973. 

Canada 


By  Kenneth  Minuse 

Imperforates  on  Stamp  Paper  in  Color  of  Issue 


1898  2c  black,  lavender  & carmine.  Imperial  Penny  Postage  . . .pair  85a  $160.00 

2c  same  as  last,  but  block  of  4 85a  320.00 

2c  same  as  last,  but  block  of  8 (4  x 2)  with  imprint  at  top  . . . .85a  525.00 

2c  same  as  last  but  sheet  of  100  with  4 imprints 85a  4000.00 

2c  black,  blue  & carmine  pair  with  imprint  at  bottom 86a  270.00 

2c  same  as  last  but  sheet  of  100  with  4 imprints 86a  4800.00 

1902-08  2c  carmine,  Edward  VII,  block  of  8 (4  x 2)  with  Plate  No.  14 

at  top  90a  55.00 

1924  lc-3c  set.  Admiral  Issue,  blocks  of  4 136-138a  90.00 

Ic  yellow.  Admiral  Issue  block  of  16  with  imprint  and  Plate  No. 

A180,  99A  at  top 136a  125.00 

192  6 2c  on  3c  surcharge  type  B,  block  of  12  (6x2)  with  imprint  and 

Plate  No.  A115,  944  at  top  140a  65.00 


H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y’^.  Sale  of  May  10,  11,  1973. 

Canada 


1903-08  Ic  carmine,  plate  essay,  horiz.  pair  imperf.  & gummed  .89E-Ag 

Imperforates  on  Stamp  Paper  in  Color  of  Issue 


1868-79  2c  green  “Large  Queen’’  horiz.  pair  24a 

1888-93  10c  brown-red  “Queen  Victoria’’  block  of  4 45c 

1868  3c  green,  Revenue,  horiz.  pair  R40b 

18  68  $1  blue  & black,  top  right  corner  block  of  4 R5  2a 


Newfoundland 

1910  12c  green,  trial  color  litho.  plate  proof  perf.  & gummed  (Royal  Cft.) 

96TC6 

Imperforates  on  Stamp  Paper  in  C^olor  of  Issue 

1911  8c  bistre-brown,  “Mosquito  Bay’’  engraved,  horiz.  pair 89a 

1929-31  3c  red-brown,  “Queen  Mary  & King  George,’’  block  of  4 . . .165a 

1932-37  4c  rose-lake  “Prince  of  Wales’’  block  of  4 lS9a 

1932-37  5c  deep  violet.  Die  II,  “Caribou’’  block  of  4 . • • ■ 

1932  8c  orange-red  “Corner  Brook  Paper  Mills’’  horiz.  pair 209a 

1933  2c  green  “Compton  Castle’’  vert,  pair  213a 


$ 50.00 


105.00 

240.00 
11.00 
35.00 


26.00 


80.00 

45.00 

40.00 

50.00 
5 0.00 

18.00 
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Secretary’s  Meport 

By  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  10456 

Members  Admitted 


1 2 8 6 

Richardson,  Ed 

1290 

Coulter,  Elliott  H. 

1287 

Nelson,  Donald  D. 

1 29  1 

Shiffman,  Dr.  Mel 

1288 

Curths,  Arthur  L. 

1 292 

Snarski,  Steven  N. 

1 2S9 

Gilmore,  James  B. 

1 293 

Nolet,  Jacques 

Applieations  Received 

1294  Elseniaii,  Larry,  1616  N.  4th,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001  (U.S.  Conimems.)  by  Falk  Finkelburg 

1295  Danner,  R.  F.,  6 Bradford  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181 

1296  Abbe,  Ernst  C.,  714  Biol.  Sci.  Center,  University  Of  Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101  (19th. 

Century  & 1902-03)  By  Kenneth  Minuse 

1297  Micoine,  Colette,  P.  O.  Box  622,  Carson  City,  Nev.  89701  (U.  S.  Classics  Essays  & Proofs  & 

French  Modern  Essays  & Proofs)  By  Kenneth  Minuse 

1298  Gabry,  Joseph  J.,  P.  O.  Box  4482,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106  (No  Specialty)  by 

Kenneth  i\l inuse 

1299  Leverton,  A.  M.,  86  Strand,  London,  W.C.2,  England  (Dealer)  By  Kenneth  Minuse 

1300  Prisco,  Louis  C.,  1*.  O.  Box  204,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  11590  (Dealer)  By  Kenneth  IMinuse 

1301  Andonian,  \'ahan,  P.  O.  Box  11093,  Piedmont  Station,  Oakland,  Calif.  (Essays  & Proofs  of 

Egypt  Sc  Monaco)  By  Kenneth  Minuse 

1302  Frye,  Joe  h'.,  P.  O.  Box  11423,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38111  (Dealer)  By  Barbara  Mueller 

(’haiij*'c  of  AddrCvSs 

1243  Bustillo,  I.awrence  A.,  to  907  Hull  Street,  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33707 

742  Plass,  R.  J.,  to  994  Mackey  Drive,  Fallbrook,  Calif.  92028 

C22  Colby,  Sylvester,  to  P.  O.  Box  271,  Indian  Rock  Beach,  Fla.  3353S 

C33  Herst,  Herman  Jr.,  to  P.  O.  Box  1583,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33432 

1169  McGarrity,  Raymond  B.,  to  1227  Willow  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Neb.  68005 

1262  Hoch,  Alfred  D.,  to  24  Mason  Street,  Winchester,  iSIass.  01890 

1 14 1 Perlmutter,  Morrey,  to  P.  O.  Box  476,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  02159 


Deeeased 

513 

Garcia-Larranaga,  Roberto 

Dropped 

From  The 

Rolls 

1133 

Christenbury,  Miss  Pat 

1 183 

Stone,  Bruce 

1165 

French,  Loran  C. 

1 1 1 1 

Tannanbaum,  Martin 

1 128 

Hyde,  Barbara  Rader 

1097 

Taylor,  William  F. 

73  3 

Jacobs,  Dr.  Lionel  J.  W. 

120 1 

Townsend,  W.  P. 

1050 

Katz,  Jerry  A. 

1 140 

VVTiss,  Herbert 

Enumeration  of  Membership 

Members  reported  in  Journal  No.  iiS  

Gains  

Losses  

Net  membership  in  this  Journal  No.  119  

Applications  received  . 

,\on-member  subscribers  


- 330 
..  8 

II 

327 

9 

28 


The  Wineer’s  Circle 

P'PS  awards  were  presented  at  the  h ilatelic  h iesta  held  in  San  Jose,  California  in 
April  197  J.  Xhe  winner  was  John  Orzano,  with  “the  making  of  the  h rench  stamp. 
He  also  won  a hron/.e  medal  for  Lowenherp;  goldbeater  s skin  essays. 
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In  Memoriam 

Jolm  Velek 

A valued  author  of  several  Journal  articles  on  Czech  material,  John  Velek  of 
Chicafjo,  passed  away  suddenly  on  April  24,  1973.  His  last  article,  on  the  Czech  first 
anniversary  stamp  design  contest,  appeared  in  Journal  No.  118.  A gentle,  cultured 
man  and  lover  of  fine  arts  and  music,  he  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  countries  and  Russia.  In  the  world  of  philately  he  was  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  Hradcany  issues  of  Cechoslovakia.  He  was  also  active  in  the  COAIPEX  organi- 
zation in  Chicago.  Mr.  Velek  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  t^^•o  daughters. 

Henry  W,  Holcombe 

Henry  W.  Holcombe  (EPS  150)  of  New  York  City,  died  at  his  home  on  May  2, 
I973>  the  age  of  75  after  a short  illness. 

Best  known  among  philatelists  for  his  140  separate  articles  published  in  six  different 
philatelic  journals  from  1936  through  1957  on  the  drug  firms  using  private  die  pro- 
prietary medicine  tax  stamps,  Holcombe  was  an  ardent  researcher  and  a devoted  historian, 
as  well  as  prominent  collector.  A life  member  of  the  American  Philatelic  Society,  the 
American  Revenue  Association,  the  Society  of  Philatelic  Americans,  as  well  as  other 
philatelic  organizations,  Holcombe’s  last  article  published  before  his  death  appeared  in 
the  December,  1972  issue  of  The  American  Philatelist  (“Will  the  Real  Atwood  Please 
Stand?”  co-authored  with  George  Griffenhagen ) . Holcombe’s  series  was  abstracted  in 
the  American  Topical  Association’s  Handbook  No.  66  published  in  1969,  with  his  original 
1944  “Check  List  of  Facsimile  Labels  of  U.S.  Private  Die  Proprietary  Medicine  Stamps.” 

Another  major  contribution  to  the  philatelic  literature  was  his  “Priced  Catalog  of 
Essays  and  Proofs  of  U.S.  Private  Proprietaries”  co-authored  with  Clarence  W.  Brazer 
and  published  in  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  1958-60  (Nos.  59,  61,  62,  63,  64  and  65). 


Tbe  Essay‘d  Proof  Society 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Pnblicatioiiis  Available 

The  Essays  and  Proofs  of 

Proof  bank  nofes  — books  — En- 
gravings — vignettes  of  any  bank 

British  North  America 

note  company. 

204  pages  bound  in  a hard  cover 

Bureau  of  engraving  books,  vi- 
gnettes etc. 

Over  5,000  different  priced  listings 

Counterfeit  detectors  — Heath, 

370  illustrations  of  essays  and 

progressive  die  proofs 

Ormsby,  etc. 

Price  $15.00  postpaid 

Documents  pertaining  to  banknote 

companies,  engravers,  etc. 

Available  from; 

KENNETH  MINUSE 

Please  forward  your  material,  to- 
gether with  price. 

1236  Grand  Concourse 

If  accepted  we  will  promptly  air 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10456 

mail  check. 

Back  Issues  of 

James  Incorporated 

Tlie  Essay Proof  Joiiririal 

are  also  available  and  sold  by  Mr.  Minuse. 

P.  0.  Box  18088,  Louisville,  Ky.  40218 

Send  your  want  list  to  him  for  information 

about  availability  and  price. 

Telephone  502-459-8774 

Rare  Proofs 


#40LITC5  (3c  City  Despatch  Post)  Re- 
prints from  Original  Die  on  Colored 
Papers,  Set  of  4,  Rare  $750 

#13P1  ( 1 Oc  1 85 1 , Ty  I ) Large  Die  Proof. 
Superb,  Very  Rare  $650 

#129,  120-22aP4  ( 1 5c  to  90c  1869’s)  IN- 
VERTED CENTER  Card  Proofs,  V.F.  to 
Superb,  Striking  Set  of  4,  Cat.  $2,800-| — |- 

$2,900 

#123-32  TC4  (Ic  to  90c  1869's)  AT- 
LANTA TRIAL  COLOR  PROOFS  Complete 
Set  of  All  Colors,  Superb  (Seldom  Found 
Cut  Thusly) , Cat.  $7,305-| — f-  ....$6,850 

#247,  250,  253-63P1  (Ic  to  $5.00 

1894’s)  LARGE  DIE  Proofs  6"x8"  #247 
Number  of  Toned  Spots,  #259  Minor 
Spots,  Rest  Immaculate,  Cat.  $562-}- 

$485 

#285-93Pl  (Ic  to  $2.00  Omaha’s)  LARGE 
DIES,  7"x5"  V.F.  to  Superb.  RARE,  Cat. 
$1.625-F  $1,350 

#331-42P2  (Ic  to  $1.00  1908’s)  SMALL 
DIES,  Extremely  Fine,  Very  Rare,  Cat. 
$2,4004-4-  $2,000 

#367P2a  (2c  LINCOLN)  Pan-Pacific  Small 
Die,  Superb,  Very  Rare;  Only  3 to  5 Exist, 
Cat.  $5504-F  $650 

#537P2  (3c  VICTORY)  SMALL  DIE,  V.F. 
to  Superb,  Only  3 Believed  to  Exist,  Ex- 
Pres.  Roosevelt  Coll.,  Cat.  $4754 — h $550 

#CL1TC5  (5c  “BUFFALO”  BALLOON) 
BLACK  Trial  Color  Proof  on  Stamp 
Paper,  Superb,  Very  Rare,  Only  2 Be- 
lieved Known  $2,500 


WHAT  ELSE  DO  YOU  NEED  IN  U.S. 
PROOFS  OR  ESSAYS? 


Satisfaction  or  Immediate  Refund 
Gladly  Sent  on  Approval  with  References 
Installment  Payment  Terms  If  Desired 

(No  Interest  or  Carrying  Charges) 


JACK  E.  M0LE8W0RTH, 

APS  88  BEACON  STREET 
SPA  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 

CSA  Phone  (617)  523-2522 


X E V E R 

has  inf'eresf'  in  essays  and  proofs 
been  as  keen  as  if  is  today.  Some 
realisations  from  our  recent  auc- 
tions support  this  statement. 

BERMUDA 

1902-04  “Dock”  type  die  proof  in  black  real- 
ised £80.  in  London  on  16th  January,  1973. 

BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

1908-11  “Small  Canoes”  artist’s  proof  realised 
£480.  in  London,  22nd  February  1972;  De  la 
Rue  die  proof  of  the  Queen  Victoria  key  plate 
realised  £270.  in  London  on  22nd  November 
1972. 

EGYPT 

1906  “Sphinx”  essay  by  Bradbury  Wilkinson  real- 
ised S.F.IOOO  in  Basle  28th  February  1973. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

1839-49  Whiting  essay  realised  £46.  in  Bourne- 
mouth on  30th  March  1973:  1902-10  King 
Edward  4d.  die  proof  realised  £200.  in  London 
on  13th  March  1973. 

SWAZILAND 

1933  die  proof  realised  £160.  in  London  10th 
April  1973. 

If  you  have  similar  items  to  dispose 
of,  we  believe  that  with  our  interna- 
tional connections  and  with  regular  sales 
in  the  principal  European  centers  of 
philately,  we  can  offer  your  material 
where  it  will  sell  best. 

Collectors  sending  property  for  sale 
can  avoid  British  Value  Added  Tax  com- 
plications by  clearly  showing  our  V.A.T. 
number  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
If  sending  by  freight  (air  or  surface) 
please  obtain  the  appropriate  labels  from 
us  before  sending. 


ROBSON  LOWE  LTD. 

50  PALL  MALL 
LONDON  SWl  Y 5 JZ 
ENGLAND 

Cables:  “Stamps  London 
Telex:  915  410 
V.A.T.  No.  23914486131 


Sell  throu<lli  Harmers  and  get 

Concise  and  Experienced  Auction 
Programming, 

with  full  consideration  to  timing, 
competitive  auctions  and  philatelic 
attractions. 

Professionally  Produced  Auction 
Catalogues, 

Liberally  illustrated;  produced  hy 
the  Publicity  Department  of 
Harmers. 

An  International  Clientele, 

based  on  the  three  mailing  lists  of 
H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  (New  York). 
H,  R,  Harmer  Ltd.  (London)  and 
H,  R.  Harmer  Australia  Pty.,  Ltd.. 
(Sydney,  Australia),  brought  to- 
gether over  decades  of  service  and 
satisfaction. 

Extensive  World-Wide  Advertising, 

generous  at  all  times,  directed  to  areas  of  particular  interest  relative  to  the  auction’s 
contents. 

7’o/>  Specialist  Descrihers, 

with  some  200  years  of  professional  philately  between  them. 

Full  Insurance  at  all  Times, 

including  transit  insurance  and  “on  premises”  coverage. 

Free  Appraisals  to  Vendors, 

not  wishful  thinking,  but  factual. 

Guaranteed  Minimum  Realizations, 

based  on  appraisal  figures  (for  a small  additional  charge). 

Advance  Payments  on  Request,  Prompt  Settlements, 

up  to  60%,  based  on  appraisal.  five  weeks  after  the  auction. 

And  All  These  Af  The  Normal  Recognized  Commission  Rates! 

We  have  an  excellent  descriptive  booklet  “Modern  Methods  of  Philatelic  Selling”  which  we 

will  be  happy  to  send  gratis. 

H.  R.  HARMER,  INC. 

The  International  Stamp  Auctioneers 

6 WEST  48fh  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 

Telephone:  (212)  757-4460  (3  lines)  Cable:  Harmersale,  New  York 


YOU’RE 

ON  THE 

BIG  BOARD 

HARMERS 


